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A VALENTINE. 

Snaut I sing thee a sweet little song, love ?— 
Sing it into thine ear ?— 

Sing it so softly and low, love, 

That only thy heart can hear ? 


Shall I tell thee a true little tale, love ?— 
A tale so old, and so new, 

Thy soul shall hear with a start, love, 
And feel it is truer than true? 


Then hold thie fair page to the light, love— 
The light I would shed on thy way— 

And the song and the tale thou shalt hear, love, 
This blessed St. Valentine’s Day. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Satrurpay, FepruarRyY 28, 1880. 


MISS 











EDWARDS'S NEW STORY. 








We call our readers’ attention to the thrilling 
Serial Story,“ LORD BRACKENBURY,” by the fa- 
vorite Novelist Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS, author 
of “ Barbara's History,” “ Debenham’s Vow,” etc., 
which is begun in the present Number of the Ba- 
ZAR, and will be continued without interruption 
until the end. This charming story ts brilliantly 
illustrated by the celebrated English artist LUKE 
FILpEs, and promises to be one of the literary 
sensations of the season. 





(er With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
{” February 21 will be issued No. 15 of HARPER’S 
’OUNG PEOPLE, a beautiful and attractive journal 
of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and containing 
a great variely of interesting reading matter. 

The issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE Jo, 16, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of the 
most varied and attractive character, will be sent 
out with the Number of ARPER’S WEEKLY for 
February 28. 





“ PROPHET, CURSE ME 
BLABBING LIP!” 
jx mischief that an idle tongue can do 
is asum past calculation. For, as the 
apostle says, a little matter kindles a great 
fire; and the spark is dropped by that idle 
tongue, without a thought of consequences, 
which sends the conflagration far and wide. 
That there are people too close-mouthed for 
any comfort in their society is not to be de- 
nied, but better is the strictest and sourest 
reserve than that loosely bridled habit of 
speech which never pauses for a second 
thought, and deals havoe right and left, al- 
though it may be with no unkind intention. 
Probably it would be good for people pos- 
sessed of this habit to recollect that it is 
only the wings of a gnat that flap fifteen 
thousand times in a second. 

These blabbing lips, as TENNYSON calls 
them, will undergo a sort of classification in 
three different orders: one that thinks ab- 
solute frankness and truthfulness can be 
maintained only by always telling all one 
knows, and all one knows about everything, 
whether it is the listener’s business or not, 
and that to keep anything to one’s self is a 
suppressio veri; another who talks on the 
impulse, and without taking the trouble to 
think if it is best to speak or be silent, al- 
though always good-natured; and a third 
who talks for the sake of talking, and rev- 
els, maliciously, enviously, revengefully, in 
spreading evil report. The first is a very 
gossip in all simplicity, an individual too 
frequently of transparent folly, a well of in- 
formation where every neighbor “ pumps” ; 
the last sometimes adds a spice to life by 
the peculiarly pungent way of looking at 
things and reporting them, and both of them 
are known for what they are; and so, al- 
though the harm they do is immense, it is 
not so unfathomable as that of the second, 
or the impulsive and purely idle and thought- 
less tongue. 

If everybody with whom one talks knew 
all the co-relations of things, and could 
weigh trifles at their worth, and had no bi- 
ases, prejudices, or rancors, it might not do 
so much mischief for one to flaunt the vir- 
tue of unrestricted frankness; but as that 
presupposes a universal omniscience and 
infinite benevolence which do not belong 
to humanity, it is impossible to tell all one 
knows either with wisdom or righteousness; 
and there is always a root of selfishness and 
love of pleasure at the base of this order of 
talk, to say nothing of the flagrant disre- 
gard of the rule of doing unto others as you 
would have them do to you, manifested both 
by the singularly frank and the singularly 
malicious talker. And ifeverybody were of 
saint-like kindliness, the venom of the mali- 
cious talker would roll off innocently as dew 
rolls off a cabbage leaf. But as these are 
the only conditions under which either of 
these two talkers last alluded to might dis- 
play their powers freely, and these condi- 
tions are impossible, it follows that silence 
would better become them. 

But we can imagine no circumstances un- 
der which it would be best for the thought- 
less talker to have unrestricted play. The 
use of the tongue, like all our other gifts, is 
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something God-given, and as such is sacred. 
We have no right to play the profligate with 
it; and there is even a species of profanity 
in its thoughtless use. The drop of water 
that drips from the fingers to the palm un- 
felt, falls like a bullet down the deep shaft 
of the mine; and the word launched into 
infinity acquires more force with every mo- 
ment of passing time. Professor YOUMANS 
tells us that “we may easily hear the song 
of a little bird five hundred feet above us; 
but before that note could have travelled to 
our ears it must have filled with wave pulsa- 
tions a sphere of air one thousand feet in 
diameter, or have thrown into agitation 
nearly eighteen tons of atmospheric gases.” 
And if such things are true concerning mere- 
ly material and physical affairs, how great 
is the growing momentum of the meaning 
of every spoken word! 

Certain philosophers hold that each mate- 
rial object in the universe has its spiritual 
correspondence or counterpart, like that of 
the body and its ghost. And thus if the 
word, if sound, be the material thing, the 
significance of that word, the effect of that 
sound, disturbs with its vibrations the spir- 
itual atmosphere. If the hunter in the froz- 
en air of the upper Alps, as we are told, 
bounds from peak to peak speechless and si- 
lent, lest any sound he makes should dis- 
lodge the avalanche, and hurl him and all 
about and below him to destruction, it would 
seem as if the most empty-headed babbler 
might have as much thought concerning the 
disastrous consequence of the echoing and 
re-echoing of idle words—consequences that 
may dislodge lives from their happy ways, 
and ruin souls. Doubtless if they paused 
to think of this, as well as of the next word 
they said, the poet would cease to find cause 
for his mad hero to cry out so wildly, “ Proph- 
et, curse me the blabbing lip!” 





WORK, THE CONSOLER. 


EFORE and after Adam Bede, many a 

perplexed spirit has found that the 
best of work is that it “gives one a grip- 
hold of things.” In statelier phrase Dr. 
JOHNSON uttered the same truth: “ What- 
ever withdraws us from the power of the 
senses, whatever makes the past, the dis- 
tant, or the future predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of hu- 
man beings.” There is no trial of our mor- 
tal lot which earnest, absorbing, and con- 
stant toil will not lighten as no other help 
can do. Even manual labor, that brings 
only weariness to the body and kindly sleep 
in its train, is a beneficentdistraction. Bodi- 
ly activity deadens emotion. And as swift 
walking relieves intense irritation, so the 
necessity of occupation is a safe-conduct to 
grief and pain. 

But it is work that fills and rouses the 
mind which is the true consoler. History 
is full of stories of noble men and women 
buffeted with hard blows of fate who have 
armed themselves with laborious patience, 
and made their hearts greater than their 
fortunes. Poverty is bitter, and reminds 
her victims, in season and out of season, of 
her rude nature. Yet SHAKSPEARE was 
right when he said, “It is the mind that 
makes the body rich.” When the great 
ERASMUS was a poor student in Paris, al- 
most in rags, he wrote to a friend: “ As soon 
as I get money I will buy, first, Greek books, 
and then clothes.” In his work he could 
forget all bodily distresses. KEPLER was 
always poor and hampered by his penury, 
but he declared at the end of his life that 
he would rather have had his inheritance 
of poverty, with his work and its successes, 
than to have been the heir of the Duchy of 
Saxony. 

Exile and imprisonment are among the 
darkest tragedies of existence. But Ovip, 
banished from the luxurious and learned 
capital to the babarians of Tomis, in the in- 
hospitable waste along the Euxine, stripped 
of property, wife, and children, saved him- 
self from despair by labor, and, surrounded 
by hopeless savagery, produced some of the 
finest of his works. BOoETHIUS, the last and 
noblest of the ancients, before the darkness 
of the Middle Ages fell on Europe, lying un- 
der unjust sentence of death in the tower 
of Pavia, forbidden books, intercourse with 
fellow-scholars, preserved his sanity and 
fortitude to face a cruel death by writing 
The Consolation of Philosophy. Don Quixote, 
which convulsed a nation with merriment, 
was the solace of an undeserved imprison- 
ment, which bodily suffering made more 
unendurable. 

The dungeon of WALTER RALEIGH was 
his calm study. In the condemned cell 
Madame ROLAND, less moved by the certain- 
ty of her own fate than by apprehension 
for her beloved husband, fortified her mind 
against possible madness by the composi- 
tion of her memoirs. Lady JANE GREY and 
Mary Queen of Scots beguiled imprison- 
ment of half its terrors with hard study and 
careful writing. 

In the weariness of disappointment, when 





life has lost its savor, the same comfort 
avails. ARTHUR HELPS says somewhere 
that as long as there is anything to be done 
in a matter, the time for grieving about it 
has not yet come. But when the trouble is 
fixed and inevitable, sorrow is to be borne 
like pain. But pain we lull by all those in- 
strumentalities that bring unconsciousness, 
and pre-occupation is that kindly mental 
anesthetic which soothes till nature shall 
subdue. SovuTHEY wrote to a friend that 
Idleness is the wet-nurse of Melancholy. 
HumBo pt found hard study the best cure 
for mental distresses and for physical ill- 
ness alike. CHARLOTTE BRONTE told a 
friend that the last part of Shirley was 
composed in the anxious, restless effort to 
combat mental sufferings that were well- 
nigh intolerable. 

And if work be the great consoler of man 
in all the lesser woes of existence, far more 
is its beneficent aid effective when bereave- 
ment makes us cry out that our life is lived, 
and we too would die. All down the ages 
the noblest minds have bent themselves to 
labor when this calamity fell upon them. 
Cato the Censor made his devotion to pub- 
lic business a proverb when his eldest son 
died. GoErTHE, in a like affliction, bent 
himself to study a difficult science. CICERO, 
distracted with the loss of his darling daugh- 
ter, gave himself up to composition, and 
wrote what the world will not willingly let 
die. Hoop, in bitter sorrow, found it a 
great blessing to be able to carry his 
thoughts “into the ideal from the too strong 
real.” WASHINGTON IRVING, heart-broken by 
the death of his betrothed, wrote in a private 
memorandum: “The world was a blank to 
me. I went into the country, but could not 
bear solitude, yet could not enjoy society. 
There was a dismal horror continually in 
my mind, which made me fear to be alone.” 
Afterward, when the literary pursuits which 
afforded him distraction had become the 
habit of his life, he wrote,“ By constantly 
exercising my mind, I have in a manner 
worked myself into a very enviable state of 
serenity and self-possession.” 

It has been truly said that a great nature 
shows itself by its recoveries, as sickness re- 
veals the strength of the constitution. Not 
less it shows itself by its eager use of the 
means of recovery. The generous will not 
sadden others with the exhibition of their 
griefs, nor will the noble yield to those 
griefs beyond that first inevitable protest 
against sorrow which is our human need. 
Then will they take the hand of work, the 
consoler, knowing that they shall be led on- 
ward to a cheerful future. It was a woman, 
bruised with many stripes, and whose choice 
was toil, who wrote, “Who knows if, in a 
new code of morals, in a new religious cate- 
chism, disgust and sadness will not be stig- 
matized as vices, while love, hope, adora- 
tion, cheerfulness, will be recompensed as 
virtues ?” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


Public Schools and Board Schools.—Cold Weather in 
Paris.—A Bankrupt Landgravine.—Jack Sheppard- 
ism.—The A thenceum Ghost Story.—The Slanderers 
of Garibaldi.i—The Co-operative Societies and the 
Government.—The Anchor on the Prince’s Nose.— 
Salaries of the Thédtre Frangais. 

‘T would really seem as though the eyes of our 
upper middle classes are at last being opened 

to the sham of public-school education. So long 
as they had plenty of money, so high was the 
value they set on having their boys brought up 
with lords and millionaires, and so ingrained was 
their belief in the advantage of the classics and 
the benefit of “the tone,” that they did not grudge 
the settlement of those “little accounts” which 
their offspring brought home with them every 
holiday. It is not too much to say that in many 
cases these sums were equal to the whole annual 
income—that is to say, from £250 to £100—which 
the said offspring would ever inherit ; but for all 
that, Paterfamilias flattered himself he had got 
his guid pro quo. He remembered to have read 
that “ when house and land were gone and spent, 
learning is most excellent,” and tried to believe 
that his Jack and Tom were at least being qual- 
ified to make their way in the world. But when 
the long days of depression in land and trade be- 
gan to set in, Paterfamilias felt the pinch, paid 
the school accounts with a less good grace, and 
of late has been actually looking into them. 

“How comes it,” he has inquired, “ that a boy of 

fifteen can possibly cost for his keep and education 

£200 a year, one-third of which year he spends at 
home? Of course it must be the education that 
is the expensive item, and in an evil hour for 

“culture” and “tone” he has taken to investi- 

gating it. And what Paterfamilias has discover- 

ed is that his Tom at a fashionable school abso- 
lutely learns less of English and arithmetic than 
his butler’s Tom, who goes to a Board school 
at sixpence a week. This is no news to some 
people, but it is a great shock to Paterfamilias. 

I once heard a self-made man of good type, a 

Scotchman, who had made a name for himself 

both in literature and science, conversing on this 

subject with an Englishman not inferior to him 
in reputation, and better born and bred. Except 
that the Scotchman would quote Horace, and not 
always very correctly, he was in every way a bet- 
ter informed man than the other, and the other 
knew it. ‘Ihave been through the whole mill,” 





said the latter, meaning the public school and the 
university course, ‘‘ and considering what it cost 
my people—close upon two thousand pounds—I 
got marvellously little out of it.” “‘ Two thousand 
pounds!” exclaimed the Scotchman; “well, I could 
spare only two years for learning, except what I 
taught myself, but my school bills were but two 
thousand pence—a little over four pounds a year.” 
There is no necessity for such extremes as this, 
but it is certain that if Paterfamilias keeps awake, 
and especially if he keeps asking questions as to 
Tom’s progress, the cost of education will be con- 
fined within more reasonable limits. The ’coon 
of culture, as regards charges, will have to come 
down. 

We are fond of complaining of our English 
climate, but the cold of late in Paris has been 
much keener than that of London, and it must 
be remembered that the Parisians have no appli- 
ances for avoiding cold. They have no carpets, 
and the comforts of an open grate are unknown 
to them. Moreover, I see the price of coals in 
Paris last week was forty-eight shillings a ton. 

There is a pleasant rumor circulating in Rus- 
sia among the peasants that the good Czar has 
issued a ukase @ /a Mr. Parnell, that they are to 
have the estates of the land owners divided among 
them. Those on the lands of Count Schouvaloff, 
perceiving that no steps were being taken toward 
this desirable end, have seized his castle, and 
sacked it. The difference between the nihilist 
and a certain class of the “ finest pisintry in the 
world” appears to be ni/. This is hard on the 
Count, but even greater personages than he are just 
now getting into difficulties. I perceive with hor- 
ror that the widow of the late Landgrave of Hesse- 
Philipstal has been declared a bankrupt. I don’t 
know in the least where Philipstal is, but the fe- 
male of a Landgrave is a Landgravine—a very fine 
bird indeed, and one, I should have thought, which 
soared in regions altogether out of shot of the 
bankruptcy laws, Can a king—I only ask for 
information—can a king be made a bankrupt ? 

Jack Sheppard, it seems, has found a successor. 
A prisoner in Leominster jail last week ascended 
the chimney, crawled on all fours along the roof, 
and descending some other gentleman’s chimney, 
got—though not very clean—away. If he had 
taken half the trouble to keep out of jail that he 
took to escape from it, he would probably never 
have been in it; and the same philosophic reflec- 
tion applies to debt. 

As respects the wonderful ghost story told in 
the Atheneum last week as having happened at 
Lord Orford’s, I am enabled to affirm that his 
lordship himself does not believe one word of it. 
“We have a family ghost,” he says, “ but that is 
outside the house.” This inside one, in the li- 
brary, is a novelty. 

One of the things that give us pause when 
we are about to congratulate ourselves upon the 
progress of civilization is the reflection that hu- 
man nature is much the same as it was in regard 
to its meannesses. Cruelty and oppression, at 
least as exercised by the authority of the law, 
have ceased in the land, and gentleness and char- 
ity have made some way with us in place of them. 
But envy of the successful, and hatred of the just, 
and malice against the good, are as rife as ever. 
In particular, a man has only to have done some- 
thing to win him the love of the great majority 
of his fellow-creatures, to become a target for the 
minority. Upon the whole, I suppose, there is no 
Englishman who has given such pleasure to his 
countrymen, who has so greatly soothed the hours 
of pain and sweetened the hours of leisure, and - 
especially who has so much encouraged the prac- 
tice of kindness and benevolence, as Charles Dick- 
ens. The nation at large, it is true, is grateful to 
him, yet many persons of position and influence 
seem to derive great satisfaction in slandering his 
private character. One hears more malicious lies 
told of him than of any man, all set agoing by the 
onslaught of a foul-mouthed newspaper before the 
dvad man was cold in his grave, but which have 
never lost their momentum, And now, because, 
I suppose, Garibaldi is acknowledged to be one 
of the most disinterested and generous human 
creatures on the face of the earth, it has become 
his turn to be slandered. Because he has sought 
to be divorced from a wife with whom he has 
never lived, and who acknowledged at the church 
door, though unfortunately after the ceremony, 
that she was already unfaithful to him, and had 
married him under false pretenses, he is held up, 
forsooth, as an immoral character. Nay, in his 
gross ignorance or in his wanton malice, I see one 
writer has compared his case with that of Lord 
Nelson. It is difficult for simple folks to treat 
the statements of the press as they would treat 
those of individuals, but they should learn that 
to the jealous and the vile it is just as easy to 
print a falsehood as to write or speak it. 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury have done a good stroke of electioneer- 
ing business, as they fancy, in forbidding govern- 
ment clerks to work in the civil service or other 
stores, even after office hours. A more impudent 
and tyrannical edict was never issued. It is, in 
fact, that very interference with the liberty of 
the subject which we all so strongly object to in 
trades-unions. If a man chooses to work for 
himself and his family when he has satisfied his 
employers, and when less diligent men than him- 
self would be taking their pleasure, what right 
have his employers to interfere with him? Asa 
piece of petty vengeance, the anti-civil-service 
agitators may be gratified by it, but the public at 
large are not gratified, nor will they turn away 
one inch from the advantages offered to them in 
the way of genuineness and moderate charges, to 
adulteration and high prices, in consequence. 

A most alarming advertisement appeared in the 
papers last week. A gentleman asserts that he 
possesses, or wishes to recommend, a “ young and 
vigorous” solicitor, who on application will be pre- 
pared to “carry on any description of professional 
proceedings, no matter how litigious.” I was not 
so sanguine as to believe that the general health 
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of our attorneys was failing in any way, but it is 
very disheartening to hear of the existence of 
this legal tiger, or tigerling, “‘ young,” “ vigorous,” 
and thirsting for blood. Only think what he will 
be when he has once tasted it, got his first case, 
smelled costs, and become a man-eater ! 

To my mind, the above is even worse than the 
intelligence that his fellow-midshipmen have tat- 
tooed the nose of our future King with an indel- 
ible anchor. For, after all, he will be a Sea-King, 
and so far the ornament will be appropriate. It 
would have been very much harder if the heir- 
apparent of Germany, for instance, with only one 
sea-port, should have been thus decorated. The 
Anchor in that case would have been held to have 
had a nearer relation to Kiel than it has at pres- 
ent. Some people suggest, I see, that it would 
be only a right and proper feeling in all the young 
courtiers to tattoo their noses also with an anchor. 
But what I should propose is that the distinction 
should be confined to reigning families. There 
is sometimes a difficulty in knowing what profes- 
sion a young prince belongs to—even after he has 
entered it he does not always distinguish himself 
in it very much—and a mark of this kind would 
show what he was intended for ever so much 
more than the crosses and ribbons with which he 
is now bedecked, and the wearing of which is to 
the general eye unintelligible. A couple of swords 
crossed on the bridge of the nose would, for ex- 
ample, at once indicate that he was meant for a 
field-marshal. [N.B.—The report is just denied. ] 

I have been reading with great envy an account 
of the incomes made last year by the members of 
the Théatre Francais, none of whom gets less 
than £2400 a year—better pay than the ten min- 
isters of the republic receive, or the Prefect of the 
Seine, or the Archbishop of Paris. This dispro- 
portion does not disturb me, because, after all, 
actors and actresses are paid for what they do, 
and, at lowest, for pleasing the public, whereas 
an official is paid for occupying a post, whether 
he fits it well or ill. But what I confess annoys 
me is to see the immense fortunes made by a 
sudden turn of the wheel of commerce, or some 
lucky fluke in hitting the taste of the day. A 
merchant tailor, as he calls himself, was boasting 
the other day in my hearing that he had made 
£40,000 in three years by inventing a fashionable 
‘overcoat for ladies. How small are the gains of 
genius, even of the first order, as compared with 
this! I feel it bitterly—I do indeed—though in 
public I wear a mask. 

Masks, I read in a French journal, are now no 
longer only made in Italy, but in Paris. The 
process is.curiously simple. A hollow mould is 
taken from a cast in relief, and several sheets of 
‘coarse paper are laid in so damp as to be in a 
state of pulp. The mask is then taken out and 
dried, when it is placed on the cast in relief, and 
painted in several coats of flesh-color. The de- 
tails of the features are added afterward, and the 
whole varnished. It is creditable to the human- 
ity of the manufacturer that the very last thing 
thought of is cutting out the eyes, mouth, and 
nostrils. R. Kemste, of London. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLACK SILK SUIT. 


‘THE black silk suit illustrated on our double 

page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, represents a stylish way of combining 
two kinds of silk, or of other materials, in cos- 
tumes for spring and summer. The dress illus- 
trated is composed of plain black silk combined 
‘with striped satin de Lyon, which is also black, 
‘one stripe being more lustrous than the other. 
The design is also excellent for colored suits, and 
will be as much used for brocaded silks as for 
stripes ; it is, however, particularly suitable for 
the pretty summer silks that come in stripes of 
two shades of one color, such as two heliotrope 
shades, or two olive tints, or else gray or brown. 
Plain foulard silks are being made by this pat- 
tern, and are combined with Oriental figured fou- 
lard, or with bars or stripes, according to fancy. 
The fashion of making the entire basque of a 
fabric different from that of the skirt will con- 
tinue through the next season, and will prevail in 
the simplest cambric and gingham dresses as 
well as in silks and woollens. This pattern is not 
considered too elaborate for woollen dresses or 
for nice washing materials, such as are sent to 
French scourers to clean instead of being intrust- 
ed to the family laundress. Imported dresses of 
fine Scotch gingham, of the sheer batistes, and 
the new cotton crapes are made up by just such 
models, and are lined through the waist just as 
silk dresses are. 


SPRING MILLINERY. 


Further importations of spring millinery con- 
‘firm the earliest advices. There will be very lit- 
tle change in the shapes of bonnets, and those 
of medium sizes, neither very large nor very 
small, are most seen at present. Poke shapes 
-of the moderate sizes are very largely imported 
in all the various braids, such as Tuscan, chip, 
-lace straw, English split straw, satin braids, and 
iLeghorns. The creamy yellow Tuscan braids 
and the lustrous satin straws are very handsome, 
and promise to be the leading fabrics. The lace 
straws are open braids in beautiful lace-like de- 
signs, and appear to be much stronger than the 
frail straw laces formerly used. Sometimes the 
brim only is striped with this lace, while the 
crown is of more solid braid, such as chip or 
Tuscan. A special novelty is the cashmere ef- 
fects given to these new straws by introducing 
colored threads in the lace-like design ; pale blue, 
heliotrope, and red threads are very effective 
when combined with the natural hue of the 
straw. There are also mottled effects of color 
given to chip hats to match the costume with 
which they are to be worn, and sometimes two 
shades of colored chip form alternate stripes all 
around the bonnet; these are excellent for morn- 





ing wear or for travelling bonnets in two shades 
of brown, beige, lavender, gray, or green. Black 
chip bonnets have merely the crown of chip, 
while the scoop brim and the curtain are formed 
of straw lace, which is heavily beaded with fine 
jet beads; sometimes old gold straw is arranged 
in stripes in the black chip bonnets. 

The Marie Christine is the name given to 
a dressy affair which is neither a bonnet nor 
hat, but something between, and is to be worn 
by young ladies on dressy occasions, at Newport 
or Saratoga. It has a prominent crown, with a 
wide brim rolled back from the front, and split in 
two from the edge to the crown; this split is to 
come directly on top of the head, and the crown 
is to be placed quite far back on the head. The 
flaring brim will be faced with a becoming color, 
and the crown is to be trimmed down one side 
with a long Mercutio plume, and down the other 
with flowers. The yellow Tuscan braid is most 
used for this Spanish head-dress, with Spanish 
lace strings, and the new Spanish yellow called 
Isabelle will appear in the trimmings, combined 
with red in the flowers, to complete the national 
colors of Spain. There are other wide-brimmed 
round hats in various shapes, recalling the Dev- 
onshire and Pinafore styles of last season, and 
young ladies who have valuable Leghorn and 
chip hats left from last summer will find them 
useful this year, as they will readily lend them- 
selves to all that is new in the late importa- 
tions. Gypsy hats are very largely imported in 
the most coquettish shapes, to be worn well 
back on the head, with the sides tied down, and 
the front projecting in poke shape. Then there 
are hats with halo brims that frame the face 
and show off handsome hair, as they are to be 
merely perched on the back of the head; and 
there are turbans of various shapes, to be worn 
low down in front or far back on the head, ac- 
cording to the taste of the wearer. 


RIBBONS, ETC. 


Ribbons will be much used for trimming bon- 
nets, and for this purpose they are shown in three 
widths, known to dealers as Nos. 7, 12, and 22, and 
varying from one and a half to three inches in 
breadth. Satin ribbons are shown in great vari- 
ety, and are especially handsome when double- 
faced in the new way that makes the wrong side 
exactly like the right, or rather does away with a 
wrong side altogether, so that the ribbon may be 
turned and twisted in any fashion, which is a de- 
sirable thing, and withal economical, in making 
bows, loops, and rosettes. These double-faced 
satin ribbons are strewn with irregular dots of 
cashmere colors on a contrasting ground; thus 
the grounds are Japanese blue, or turquoise, heli- 
otrope, red, brown, or black, dotted with creamy 
Isabelle pink or maize. Striped ribbons are also 
shown in two shades of satin, or else in contrast- 
ing colors in most capricious arrangements, such 
as bronze with gold, or else sapphire blue with 
gold, pink with blue, garnet with cardinal, or red 
with old gold. The new colors that are developed 
in these importations are Isabelle yellow—the his- 
torical Spanish color—pheasant brown, and new 
shades that have purple for their base, and re- 
call the lilac, lavender, mauve, violet, and helio- 
trope tints. For millinery purposes the old-fash- 
ioned lutestring ribbons are revived; these are 
of the smooth silks which the French call taffe- 
tas, and are now shown with tape-like borders, or 
with feathery edges, in many of the styles used 
twenty years ago. They are very pretty in coach- 
man’s drab, argent, and pheasant brown shades. 
Very soft satin duchesse or merveilleuse rib- 
bons have changeable colors through the centre, 
with a border stripe of full satin on the edges. 
Again, there are armure-striped ribbons that are 
double-faced, satin and gros grain, with the stripe 
like a broken cord. The Oriental figured ribbons 
come in new quaint colors that are more nearly 
modelled after the Japanese than the cashmere 
colors of the winter. Very rich Gobelin ribbons 
are shown that appear to be literal copies of 
stripes of old tapestries, and there are polka-dot- 
ted and damassé ribbons of endless varieties that 
have but one thing in common, viz., the soft pli- 
ableness that makes them easily twisted and 
turned into knots and bows. Experienced mil- 
liners write from Paris of the decided preference 
among designers for the pheasant brown shades 
that combine well with all shades of buff, such as 
Tuscan and Isabelle, and of the light purple tints. 
The soft silks for trimming the crowns of bonnets 
come in the twilled lustrous fabrics known as 
satin duchesse, or as satin sublime, and are rep- 
resented in light cashmere combinations as well 
as in the new plain colors, 

Fichus and barbes of black or of white Span- 
ish lace are to be used to drape summer bonnets, 
just as they have been seen during the winter on 
opera bonnets. Those richly beaded with pearls 
or with jet will be preferred, but a great deal of 
Spanish lace will be used without beads. There 
are also beaded crowns on tulle prepared in rain- 
bow beads as well as in black and white. The 
beaded lace garnitures sold in trimming widths 
are probably the handsomest ever brought to this 
country. The net is fine tulle, and there is no 
pattern of the lace wrought in the tulle to be 
merely outlined with beads, but, on the contrary, 
the fine beads form the design, and instead of 
merely outlining the pattern, the whole figure of 
the flower, palm leaf, or arabesque is incrusted 
with beads. Some of these are $6 or $8 a yard 
in the wholesale houses. Insertions are beaded 
to match the designs of the lace edges. For 
creamy laces the Languedoc point is shown in 
the dark écru tints now called Isabelle. 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 


A chapter might be written on the old-fash- 
ioned flowers that artistic dressing has brought 
into use. Those with yellow and red shades pre- 
dominate, and include the marigold, sunflower, 
dandelion, buttercups, carnations, asters, dahlias, 
and other stiff-petaled flowers ; chrysanthemums, 





poppies, and peonies—not of the largest sizes— 
are copied to perfection, and the great crushed 
roses without foliage are shown in every shade 
that nature has ever presented them, from the 
palest tea-rose to the darkest red damask roses. 
The large flowers are commended for corsage 
bouquets; but tasteful milliners know that the 
most graceful trimmings for bonnets are made 
up of fine flowers, such as heliotrope, myosotis, 
mignonette, violets, and pansies, with merely one 
or two large flowers to give the rich coloring re- 
quired now by fashion. 

Ostrich feathers come in the three small tips 
that represent the three nodding feathers of the 
Prince of Wales, and are now in different shades 
of one color rather than in the contrasting colors 
that were too much in the feather-duster style ; 
these are very handsome when showing cream, 
Tuscan, and Isabelle shades, or else graded from 
beige to pheasant brown, or from pearl to helio- 
trope. These nodding plumes are chosen for 
Tuscan and chip hats, while for the more*full- 
dress lace bonnets are the light fluffy marabout 
feathers of a delicate hue, tipped on the edges 
with cashmere colors. For walking bonnets in 
turban shape, and for round hats, are stiff feath- 
ers—mounted breast feathers and wings—that 
pass around the front and sides of the crown, 
and entirely trim the hat in the way so popular 
during the winter. Pheasants’ brown feathers and 
those of the Guinea-hen are used for these, while 
others combine the blue-green Lophophore and 
gold eyes of peacocks’ feathers to form cashmere 
colors and Japanese combinations. Quantities 
of tiny green bugs and beetles are set about on 
these feathers, and again the feathers form but- 
terflies, rosettes, or thistles. 

PASSEMENTERIE AND BUTTONS. 

Beaded passementeries will be largely used for 
trimming silks and satins used in costumes and 
wraps for the early spring. Buttons continue to 
be of the most fanciful colors, both in tinted 
pearl and in metals, and are both painted and 
engraved, 

EMBROIDERED FICHUS. 


The newest and simplest fichus are very large, 
and are of India muslin embroidered on the 
edges, so that lace is not needed for trimming 
them, though the latter is sometimes added. 
They come in four different sizes, any one of 
which is large enough to drape the bust well; 
they cost from $3 to $4 50 each, and form a 
most graceful addition to house toilettes for the 
present season, and will be worn out-of-doors 
during the summer, when, with the wide-brimmed 
garden hats, they complete most picturesque cos- 
tumes. For more dressy fichus silk muslin is 
used, trimmed with pleated frills of the same ex- 
quisitely embroidered in vines lengthwise between 
the pleats, and prettily scalloped edges. The em- 
broidery is sometimes in gay colors, but is most 
seen in the creamy white shades of the silk mus- 
lin; this embroidered trimming is imported by 
the yard, and may be made up in gathers or pleats 
according to the wearer’s choice. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; A.T, Stewart & Co.; WortH- 
INGTON, Smit, & Co.; and Arrken, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. WILt1AM BLACK, the popular novelist, 
writes with great facility and rapidity, though he 
spends but little time in consecutive composi- 
tion. He often writes in a day the result of the 
observations and reflections of a week passed in 
seeming idleness. He is said to have accom- 
plished an enormous amount of journalistic 
work at the time he was writing his earlier novels. 

—The will of JonaTHan B. Bricut, of Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, just admitted to probate, 
gives to Harvard College $50,000, to be called 
the Bright Legacy, the income of which is to 
be annually applied as follows: ‘‘ One-half shall 
be divided into five scholarships of equal 
amount, and whenever there shall be in any de- 
partment of said college a student or students 
of the name of BricuHt, lineally and legitimately 
descended from my Anglo-Saxon ancestor, HEN- 
RY BRIGHT, Jun., and his wife, ANNIE GOLD- 
STONE, Of Waltham, the amount of one of said 
scholarships shall be paid to each of them, and 
if there should be at any time more than five of 
snch students, the amount of the five scholar- 
ships shall be equally divided among them all ; 
and if during any year there shall be no such 
students, or a less number than five, the presi- 
dent and féllows may appropriate the amount 
that year for the support of any meritorious un- 
der-graduate, and the other half of said annual 
income shall be annually expended in books for 
the college library.” 

—The Duke of Argyll is not an imposing-look- 
ing person. London Truth, describing him, 
says: ‘‘If one were to meet the Duke hurrying 
cityward on foot, and carrying a small carpet- 
bag, one would set him down as an intelligent 
banker’s clerk. Meet him in evening dress at 
Lady X.’s, and you would still be far from sus- 
pecting that he was the descendant of a long 
line of heroes and statesmen. In appearance he 
is essentially commonplace. It is only when he 
begins to talk, or rather when he warms to his 
subject, that you recognize Ulysses. Even then 
you are a long time in detecting the grand seign- 
eur. His conversation is that of a scholar who 
has yet seen something of the world, though in 
whom the enthusiast is apt to prevail over the 
opportunist. But for one circumstance the 
Duke of Argyll might have been a dilettante 
who had always a diffuse review on hand, or 
some brilliant ideas which just wanted to be put 
into shape. From this fate he was saved by a 
passion for hard work. He is simply indefati- 
sable. 

’ —The Life of Bishop Wilberforce is lightened 
up here and there with anecdotes, in which the 
bishop himself is sometimes made to appear as 
the person hit. Among his clergy was a fox- 
hunting parson who rode so regularly to hounds 
that the bishop lost his temper with him. ‘ You 
go galloping all over the country, and your par- 
ish is going to the dogs.’’? ‘‘ That, my lord,” re- 
lied the incorrigible priest, ‘is why I hunt. 
Vhen all my parishioners are going, as your 





lordship says, to the dogs” (with a slight em- 
phasis on dogs), ‘it is, I submit, my lord, my 
positive duty to go also, if only to look after 
them.”’ 

—Mrs. President Hayes was recently asked if 
she always wore her hair in the simple way she 
does. ‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Hayes, ‘‘and for a very 
good reason. I look likea fright with it crimped 
or arranged as most ladies dress their hair. I 
did one day try to make a change. It was since 
I have lived at the White House. I sent for a 
hair-dresser, and I wish you could have seen me 
when the hair-dresser was through with me. I 
looked anything but stylish, I can assure you, 
and I immediately proceeded to take it all down, 
and arranged it myself in my old-fashioned way, 
and I have never attempted a change since.” 

—Bishop BEDELL, of Ohio, says that the Church 
of England entirely supports itself from the in- 
come of its own property, and supplies religious 
privileges and pastoral care free from its own 
revenues. The bishop compares the case with 
that of Trinity Church, and that of the Collegiate 
Reformed Church, of New York city. 

—The King of the Belgians has conferred the 
Leopold Cross on Rosa BoNHEUR, who is the 
first lady who has received that distinction. 
The King of Spain has also recently conferred 
on her an equally high order, which has never 
before been granted to a lady. 

—The Empress of Austria is at the present 
writing in Ireland, the guest of some great pat- 
rician, the object of ber visit being to slaughter 
certain foxes that have by game-laws been con- 
served for the murderous sport of a few high- 
born and bloody-minded people in that island. 

—Governor Davis, of Maine, is still a young 
man—only thirty-seven. Asa boy he worked on 
a farm, and went through the public schools. 
As a soldier in the army he filled up the inter- 
vals of fighting with studying Latin and reciting 
to an officer. After the war he studied and 
taught. 

—PLANcHE, the celebrated dramatic author, 
though in his eighty-third year, is gay, lively, 
and fond of society as ever. In 1854 he was ap- 
pointed to the soft place of Rouge Croix Pur- 
suivant, where the duties are nominal and the 
pay satisfactory. He figures at the head of all 
the Queen’s processions, at royal weddings, etc. 
He began writing dramas sixty years ago, and 
has produced nearly two hundred pieces, most 
of them with success. 

—The wedding of the Bishop of Manchester, 
Dr. FRAZER, was of the plainest possible charac- 
ter—no music, bridemaids, best man, or any of 
the dramatic accessories commonly exploited on 
such occasions. Two lady friends accompanied 
the bride, whose dress was extremely simple, yet 
very pretty, a pale silver gray satin, setting off 
her figure to great advantage. Dean STANLEY 
came from Westminster to perform the ceremo- 
ny for his friend, which he did with great im- 
pressiveness, seeming almost overcome with 
emotion, his voice faltering, and his eyes be- 
coming suffused with tears. The bishop him- 
self looked exceedingly well, and wore his usual 
clerical suit of black, the only addition being a 
pair of white kid gloves. 

—Writing of the year 1880, the Parisian says: 
“One hundred years ago, in 1780, MARIE ANTOI- 
NETTE was full of joy in her little palace at Tri- 
anon; NECKER had begun to put his financial 
genius into practice; BONAPARTE was studying 
at Brienne; TALLEYRAND was treasurer of the 
clergy ; ROBESPIERRE was writing memorials on 
the abolition of the penalty of death; MiraBEAU 
was in the prison of Vincennes, writing his fa- 
mous essay on dettres de cachet. None of the 
great actors who were to play a 7d/e on the scene 
of the world had yet been revealed, and none 
suspected the emineuce to which they were to 
rise. 

—Mrs. STEPHEN WARREN, Of Troy, recently de- 
ceased, bequeathed $20,000 to be divided equally 
between St. Paul’s Church, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Home, the Troy Orphan Asylum, the Board 
of Domestic Missions of the Albany diocese, and 
other charities. 

—The Earl of Roden, just deceased at the age 
of thirty-four, was a grandson of Lady PaALMER- 
STON, his mother being one of the beautiful belles 
of London—Lady Fanny CowPenr, a close friend 
and companion of Queen Victoria in the early 
days of her reign. She married Viscount Joce- 
LYN, eldest son of the Earl of Roden, who, find- 
ing his regiment, quartered in the Tower of 
London, panic-stricken from fear of cholera, 
went there to sleep to give confidence, caught 
the disease, and died. 

—The Hartford Courant, the oldest paper in 
this country in point of uninterrupted publica- 
tion (having the age of one hundred and sixteen 
years), is giving reminiscences of its history. On 
its last birthday it plaintively says: ‘‘ We believe 
that, with the already announced death of a New 
Hampshire paper recently at the age of one hun- 
dred and sixteen, we are left in a condition of 
absolute isolation. The last of our early con- 
temporaries is gone.”’ 

—The London World, writing of ‘‘ Dukes and 
their Doings,” says that “the present Duke of 
Wellington is familiar to all the omnibus drivers 
in London, who take a pleasure and pride in 
pointing him out, and have always some anec- 
dote about him to relate. His Grace is also a 
M2cEnAs in his way, and fond of asking popular 
littérateurs to lunch. In the House of Lords, on 
horseback, and on board his yacht, the Duke of 
Rutland is an imposing presence. The Duke of 
Manchester made an excellent and energetic 
President of the Colonial Institute, but is almost 
a nonentity in the political system of the coun- 
try. The Duke of Norfolk’s religious creed ne- 
cessarily cuts him off in a great degree from the 
public life of England. But though his pres- 
ence is insignificant, his antecedents and posses- 
sions constitute him a great noble; and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in the United Kingdom is 
a mighty organization for advertising his exalt- 
ed qualities. Of the Dukes of Westminster, Bed- 
ford, and Portland it may be said that, in the 
minds of the million, they are chiefly identified 
with unlimited territorial ownership, and with 
the leases of London houses which are perpetu- 
ally falling in at inconvenient times to occu- 
pants. The Duke of Devonshire is known as 
the father of Lord HarTINGTON, and is associa- 
ted with Chatsworth; the Duke of Northumber- 
land, Lord Privy Seal though he be, is generally 
regarded as a myth since Northumberland House 
and its lion disappeared; while the knowledge 
that Harry GeorGE Pow etrT is Duke of Cleve- 
land is, perhaps, chiefly confined to those who 
have carried away a grateful recollection of the 
hospitalities of Raby.” 
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following 7 ch., 1 sl. on the next st., 2 ch., 2 de. on the 
last 2 st. at the top of the edging, turn the work, 3 ch., 
and repeat from *. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
Tus edging is worked with fine crochet coiton, as fol- 
lows: 8 ch. (chain stitch), turn the work, and going 
back on the previous stitches, * pass over the next 
4 st. (stitch), 1 de. (double crochet) on the following 
st., 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following st., + turn 
the work, 5 ch., pass over the next 3 st., 2 de. on 
the following 2 st., turn the work, 3 ch., 1 de, 
on the second following de., 2 ch., 1 de. on the 


Foundation Figures for Tidies, etc. 
Darned Net.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse figures are worked on net with fine 
thread. For the edge of the diamonds in Fig. 
1 run a row of holes with thread three times, 


third following st., and repeat twice from +, r, going back and forth, and work the em- 
but between the first and second repetitions broidery for the diamonds as shown by the 
a 
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Fig. 1.—FovnpaTion 
Figure For Tiny, 
ETC.—Darnep NET, 


Fig. 2.—FounpnaTIon 
Figure For Tipy, 
ETC.—DARNED NET. 


Fig. 1—Crocnet anp Frame-work Capr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 58, 
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CrocuEet SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


Fig. 1.—Espromerep Scarr.—Horpeix-Work anp Drawn- 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 20-23. 


A Work.—[See Fig. 2, Page 133.] 
work one figure composed of 12 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on 
the first of these, 19 se. (single crochet) on the 12 ch. and 
1 sl. on the first se., then 4 ch., 1 se. on the fourth fol- 
lowing one of the next 19 se. in the figure, 9 ch., 1 

se. on the third following sc., three times alternate- SS 
ly 9 ch., 1 se. on the second following se., then 
9 ch., 1 se. on the third following se., 4 ch., 1 
sl. on the last de. before the first repetition 
from +, turn the work, 5 se. on the next 
4 ch., twice 11 se. on the following 9 ch. ; 
then 14 se. on the next 9 ch., twice 11 se. 
on the following 9 ch., 5 se. on the next 4 
ch., 1 sl. on the next de., turn the work, 
twice alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
of the next 11 se., then 7 ch., 1 se. on the 
sixth of the next 14 sc., 7 ch., 1 se. on the 
third following st., twice alternately 7 ch., 
1 se. on the middle of the next 11 se., then 


illustration. For the design Fig. 2 stitch on triple threads 

as shown by the illustration. Between these run three 
rows of holes in the net, going back and forth. The 

right side of the work forms the wrong side of the 
design. 
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Knitted Design for Jackets, etc. 
Tus design is worked with fine knitting 
cotton and steel needles on a foundation of 
suitable length, divisible by four, in rounds 
going back and forth, as follows: 1st-6th 
rounds.—All the st. (stitch) should appear 
knit plain on the right side. 7th round 
(right side ef the work).— 
* 4 k. (knit plain), take 
up one loop from the vein 
in the 3d round ina straight 
line below the vein between 
the middle two of the 4 st. 
worked previously (see illus- 
tration)—to do this, insert 
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Fig. 2.—QuarTER OF NETTED 
GurptrE Tipy For Sora 
Pitiow, Fig. 1. 
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Knittep DESIGN FOR JACKETS, ETC. 





the right-hand needle in the respective vein from the wrong 
side, and draw through the working thread in a loop very 
loosely, so that the work may not pucker—take up one loop as 
before from the vein after the fourth following st. in the 
same round, and repeat from > (in each repetition take up 
the first loop from the same vein from which the second loop 
of the preceding pattern figure was taken); finally,4k. 8th 


5 ch., 1 sl. on the next de., turn the work, 3 se. on the next 5 
ch., 3 ch. (in every following pattern figure fasten to the corre- 
sponding st. of the preceding pattern figure), 3 se. on the pre- 
ceding 3 ch., 8 se. on the same 5 ch. on which 3 se. have 
already been worked, 3 sc. on the next 7 ch., 4 ch. (in every 
following pattern figure fasten to the corresponding st. in the 
preceding pattern figure), 4 sc. on the preceding 4 ch., 8 se. on round.—3 p. (purled). > Purl the next st. together with the 


the same 7 ch. on which 3 se. have already been worked, four next loop, purl the following loop together with the next 
times 11 se. on the next 7 ch., then 5 se. on the next 4 of the Fig. 1.—Sora Pittow witn Nettep Gurpvre Tiny.—[See Fig. 2. st.,2 p., and repeat from x ; finally, instead of 2 p. work 
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Fig. 1—Crocuet Square ror Tipy. 


3p. Repeat the 3d-8th rounds, transposing the de- 
sign, and taking up the loops from the vein in which 
the next two loops of the preceding pattern figure meet. 


Embroidered Apron. 

Tuts apron is made of a straight piece of black sat- 
in eleven inches wide at the top, twenty inches wide 
at the bottom, and twenty-three inches long, on which 
is worked a garland of red berries and green leaves 





Dress FoR Girt FRoM 6 To 8 YEARS 
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In order to form the hole in the middle 
of the figure, darn every four strands. 





The working thread is always run through 
the finished stitches in the course of the 
work. Each design figure requires one 
working thread, which should be fastened 
carefully after finishing the figure. After 
finishing the point de reprise work the 
scallop lines at the right and left in drawn- 
work, catching together every two strands 
as shown by the illustration. 


Work-Bag. 

Tus work-bag is made of brown satin, 
and is trimmed with embroidered pieces 
of mode-colored cloth. For the lower 
part of the bag cut of satin, net interlin- 
ing, and lustring lining two pieces each 
eight inches and a half wide and six 
inches deep, which are sloped off from 
the bottom toward the top to a width of 
six inches and a half, and are cut out at, 
the bottom as shown by the illustration. 
Join the parts, and set on the embroidery 
pieces. For these cut of mode-colored 
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Lapy’s Cravar. 
For description see Suppl. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Square For Tiny. 














Dress For Girt FRoM 5 TO 7 YEARS 


oLp.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4, Double Page.] 
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cloth two pieces from Fig. 59, Supplement, and transfer 
the design to the material. Work the flowers with pink 
and blue silk in two shades and with white and yellow 
silk in chain stitch and point Russe, the stamens with 
yellow silk in knotted stitch, and the buds, sprays, and 
stems with light olive silk in herring-bone, chain, and 
tent stitch. The pinked scallops are ornamented in 
knotted stitch with brown silk, and the embroidery 
pieces are fastened on with long chain stitches of gold 
thread. Furnish the lower part of the work-bag with 

















in satin 


tent stitch. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs. 24-33, 


Work-Bac. Line the apron Ee 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 59. with lustring, od 
and edge it with {' 


black Breton lace two inches anda half wide. A pocket edged 
with similar lace and trimmed with embroidery is set on the 
apron as shown by the illustration. A band of black satin an 


inch and three-quarters wide completes the apron. 


Drawn-work Border for Tidies, etc. 


Tuts border is worked on coarse white linen in drawn-work 
with white saddler’s silk. Before beginning the work divide 
the material into squares, drawing out every fourth thread 
both lengthwise and crosswise. For the middle of the border 
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Fig. 2.—Empromery For Scarr, Fic. 1, Pace 132. 


draw out ten thread strands, and overcast every 
‘two strands on the edge. To do this, of two 
strands side by side catch the one at the left hor- 
izontally, carry the working thread over the hole 
formed by drawing out the threads, catch the 
strand at the right, and carry the needle upward, 
in a slanting direction, underneath one of the 
strands, to the outside, as shown by the thread in 
the illustration, and continue in this manner. Be- 
tween two such seams draw out one strand of the 
linen. For the close design figures darn every 
eight horizontal strands, going back and forth 
four times, catching together two strands each at 
the right and left, then four, and finally six strands. 
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oLp.—Bacx.—[For Front, see P. 141.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
_ ment, No. IIL, Figs. 15-19. 
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EMBROIDERED APRON. 


cut of brown satin one piece sixteen inches and 


seven-eighths wide and eight inches deep, close it in a ring, 
turn down the upper edge for a hem an inch and three- 
quarters deep, and run in brown silk cord. The flaps set 
on the upper edge of the lower part require two pieces of 
brown velvet, net interlining, and lustring lining each six 
inches and a half wide, two inches and seven-eighths deep, 
and cut pointed as shown by the illustration. Furnish each 
flap with cord and with a brown crochet button surrounded 
with loops of brown silk cord. Set the flaps on the work- 
bag, and cover the seam with a leaf ruche of brown satin 








Fig. 2.—Desicn ror Back or Prayer-nook Cover.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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ribbon. A handle of plaited brown silk cord 
and tassels of brown chenille complete the 
work-bag. 


Design for Prayer-book Cover.—Span- 
ish Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus embroidery is worked on fine éeru linen 
with real gold thread and gold spangles of vari- 
ous sizes and fine sewing silk in several mat 
tints, and is applied to a foundation of peacock 
blue velvet. For the embroidery on the upper 
part of the lid transfer the design Fig. 1 to 
linen, and run the outlines with silk. All 
the design figures are edged with two gold 
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threads, button-hole stitched on the foundation 
with colored silk. In doing this, the outer gold 
thread is either laid in a loop (picot), which is 
fastened by means of the button-hole stitches on 
the opposite figure, or else it is run through a 
picot on the figure opposite (see illustration). 
For the double lines which edge the cross use 
Bordeaux silk, and for the arabesques, bronze 
silk in several shades, The twisted ribbons are 
edged with light and medium blue silk, and are 
ornamented with dots worked in satin stitch. 
For the corner figures use lilac silk. After fin- 
ishing the embroidery, cut away the material be- 
tween the design figures as shown by the illus- 
tration, baste it on the velvet ground, and fill the 
design figures in dovetailed satin stitch in the 
color of the button-hole stitches on the edge. 
Having worked the Smyrna and tent stitches, sew 
on the spangles as shown by the illustration. The 
embroidery for the back of the book is worked 
in a similar manner, in the design Fig. 2. For 
the twisted arabesques use blue silk in two shades, 
and for the flowers lilac silk. 





BIDDY’S VALENTINE. 
Oou! Biddy, mavourneen, 
Sure I’m mindin’ each mornin’ 
Your nate little slipper 
All down at the hale, 
As wid pail and wid dipper, 
Like a pious worshipper, 
Wid hair all dishevelled, ye gracefully knale, 
A-scrubbin’ the airy 
Forninst me, ye fairy, 
Ye swate little fairy all down at the hale; 
Begorra! how will I ever be tellin’ ye all that I fale? 


I'm walkin’ the horses, 
An’ a matther of coorse is 
Ye'll open at seven 
The front basemint door. 
Then it’s sanrise in heaven, 
For stop in till eleven 
The sun wouldn’t git up a minute before. 
I'm caught in the tatters 
That charmingly spatters 
The sidewalk all round wid the tail o’ your gown, 
And I'm sighin’ fit to blow down all the staples in 
town. 


I'm poor at colloguin’, 
And there bides such a rogue in 
Your sly little glances 
I'd never dare try. 
If ye like my advances, 
Let your broom take the chances 
‘To gimme a splash as I go ridin’ by. 
The little attintion 
Will niver draw mintion, 
But I'll turn in my saddle, quite aisy, about, 
And I'll ax ye, Biddy, my dear, be afther tellin’ me 
what's your evenin’ out. 
And on information 
Your whole eddication 
Bein’ in your swate fatures, 
Of coorse you can’t rade, 
Nor yet spell, my signatures ; 
Or the post-buys—them cratures— 
Go gittin’ my letther lost, stolen, or strayed ; 
Wid dacent invitin’ 
I'll swear to my writin’, 
And that wid a ring and a praste to the fore. 
Now, Biddy, me gurl, that’s a square offer, and ye 
can’t expect a poor divil to say annything more. 





(Begun in Harrenr’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XII.) 
SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE FORTUNE OF WAR. 


In these glad spring days, the season of Proser- 
pine’s rough wooing, when the borders were glori- 
ous with yellow daffodils, George Leland was just 
able to creep slowly up and down the garden walk, 
leaning on his stout bamboo cane, and sheltered 
from east winds by the vine-clad wall—just able 
to travel at slowest pace, stopping every now and 
then to take breath, from one end of that half- 
acre pleasure-ground to the other. To these nar- 
row bounds had he come at last; he who, a year 
and a half ago, thought it a trifle to ride seventy 
miles between dawn and midnight; he who had 
been first among the young athletes at Shrews- 
bury. It had come to this: two roods of garden 
at a halting pace in the mid-day sun; and for all 
the rest of his day the dull confinement of a sick- 
room, and for his nights sleeplessness or harrow- 
ing dreams. 

He knew that he was to die, and he had re- 
signed himself long ago to his fate—had, indeed, 
taught himself to think that death was better than 
life, since he had so little to leave or tolose. Yet 
there were times when the old fire flashed from 
his dark eyes, when his heart beat loud and fast 
at the vision of what might have remained for 
him to do had life been longer; most of all at 
the thought of his native regiment, the wild hill- 
men, soldiers of his own making, who, when they 
joined him at Delhi after long severance, pressed 
round him and leaped about him like a pack of 
fox-hounds round a beloved master, kissing his 
hands and feet, his bridle, his stirrup-leathers. 
With those faithful fellows he had done some 
wonderful things in the plain before Delhi, where 
his very name had been a terror to the foe. 

He had eut his way to fame and honor with 
his sword. Money he had never valued, and 
twelve years’ unparalleled work had brought him 
but little of this world’s gear or gain. He had 
flattered no patron, cringed to no authority, mili- 
tary or civil. Through the dark cloud of an un- 
merited disgrace he had come steadily to the 
front; and had been, for his age and standing, 
one of the foremost men in India, when a Sepoy’s 
bullet, fired from a dark corner of a deserted pal- 
ace, made a sudden end of a career that had prom- 
ised so much. 

“Fortune of war,” he said to himself, as he 
lay on the sofa where he and Barbara had sat 





side by side, bending over Hindoostanee exercises 
or playing chess, in the happy days that were 
gone. Ah, what games at chess those were, when 
lovely eyes lifted shyly to his made him forget to 
castle just at that critical moment in which cas- 
tling meant victory; or when the tremulous 
touch of a little hand checkmated him more com- 
pletely than queen and bishop, knight and pawn. 
Such vile playing! such happy players! It was 
all over. The Crimean war had been fought; 
the great Sepoy rebellion had smouldered and 
blazed, and had been extinguished, not without 
glory, not without loss, and church and state 
were rejoicing at the restoration of peace in that 
far-away empire. Cabinets had gone out and 
come in; everybody was growing old and gray 
and grave; the story of life was over, and here 
came death with the last chapter. 

He wasa wonderfully patient invalid, though his 
disease was one in which death does not come 
painlessly. He had hours of suffering, hours of 
ease. The first he bore with silence, and trou- 
bled no one with his pain. In his easy hours he 
was almost the George Leland of old; and Flos- 
sie, who was his constant nurse and companion, 
sometimes found herself forgetting how swiftly 
the dark end was bearing down upon them. If 
he was patient and resigned, his young nurse 
was heroic also after her own fashion; for when 
her heart was sorest, she contrived to be cheer- 
ful. 

“What good you do me, little Flossie !” George 
Leland said to her one April morning, as they 
were slowly pacing the narrow walk, his lean 
brown hand resting on her shoulder. ‘ How 
could I have borne these slow hours of decay 
without you ?” 

“You would have had your sisters,” said Flos- 
sie, blushing at his praise. 

“They are very good, and would have been 
skillful nurses, I dare say; but they would not 
have reminded me of Barbara ; they do not belong 
to the happiest time of my life,as you do. You 
seem part of a by-gone happiness, Flossie—a link 
in the chain of that golden past which I brood 
upon and dream about now when earth’s future 
lies within such narrow limits. Men whose days 
are numbered love to dwell upon the past. Mem- 
ory serves them instead of hope. No, Flossie, my 
sisters could never be to me what you are. Even 
the house in which this body of mine was born 
is not so dear to me as the house where my heart 
found its first and only mistress. That was a 
second birth which counts for more than the 
first. Then, again, my sisters, all but Marian, 
have other interests—husband, children. Even 
Marian has her Sunday-school, and all the poor 
of the parish under her protection. She could 
never be such a companion to me as you have 
been.” 

“Tam so glad!” faltered Flossie. “TI only wish 
you were going to be with us always.” 

“To turn your house into a hospital for incur- 
ables,” said Major Leland, with a smile half sad, 
half tender. ‘“ You are generous enough even for 
that, I believe. If I had come back from India 
a truncated creature, the mere hulk of a man, yet 
in excellent health, and warranted to live to 
eighty, you would have taken me in and cherish- 
ed my poor carcass, and devoted yourself to mak- 
ing life tolerable to a lump of infirmity. Happi- 
ly, my love, the complaint I suffer from is not 
without a cure.” 

Flossie looked at him interrogsatively, with 
tearful eyes. 

“Death, dear, the sovereign remedy for all 
diseases. Don’t ery, my pet. If—if I could see 
her again, just once more look into those lovely 
eyes, feel the touch of that gentle hand, I think I 
could say with Manfred, 


‘Tis not so difficult to die.’” 


“You shall see her! she shall come to you !” 
cried Flossie. ‘I will write to her to-morrow.” 

“Not for the world!” cried George Leland. 
“She has a new care,a new love—her son. If 
she would leave her husband to come to me, she 
would not leave her son.” 

“She shall leave all the world, for your sake; 
just to see you once more, just to clasp your hand. 
She told mother she would come if you asked for 
her; and you have asked, and she shall come.” 

“She shall come, for the end is drawing near,” 
thought Flossie, full of sadness. 

Every morning, let the sun shine ever so bright- 
ly, or the air be ever so balmy, she could see how 
the little walk across two roods of ground cost 
the sick man a sharper effort; how the hollow 
cheek grew hollower, and the unnatural lustre of 
the eye less like the brightness of health. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
RED CLOTH AND OLIVE LEAVES. 


Tuey had made up a bed for Major Leland in 
the garden parlor, and had thrown open the fold- 
ing-doors between the two rooms. His complaint 
was one in which fresh air was essential, and Mrs. 
Trevornock gladly sacrificed the daily order of her 
house to his comfort. She and Flossie could be 
anywhere, she said, naively, when the invalid pro- 
tested against this usurpation of the two sitting- 
rooms. The kitchen was quite good enough for 
them to take their meals in. 

“ Indeed, we are very fond of the kitchen,” said 
Flossie. “In the old days we used to sit there 
sometimes for pleasure when Amelia had an even- 
ing out.” 

The “old days” meant the time before Mrs. 
Trevornock’s income was supplemented by three 
hundred a year from Cornwall. There had been 
certain improvements and alterations in the lit- 
tle domicile since this expansion of means, which 
leant rather to ceremony and refinement than to 
actual homely comfort ; and Flossie sometimes al- 
luded with a sigh to that less wealthy period of 
her life, when it had seemed a natural thing for 
her to sit in the kitchen. 





It was the beginning of May, and weather fair- 
er than May often brings—sunshine as warm as 
early June. Flossie had found one adventurous 
lily-of-the-valley unfolding its waxen petals in the 
shady angle of the wall, and had brought it tri- 
umphantly to the major, who lay on his sofa by 
the open window, and fancied to-day that his two 
roods of pathway would be almost an impossible 
journey. 

“A little later, dear,” he said, when Flossie pro- 
posed their usual walk. “TI know it is the love- 
liest morning we have had yet. The blackbird 
in his wicker cage next door has been telling me 
so repeatedly since sunrise; but I hardly feel 
equal to my constitutional just yet.” 

“Do you see this?” asked Flossie, holding up 
the lily. 

“ Barbara’s favorite flower! Yes; I remem- 
ber the first night we drank tea together in this 
room there was a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley on 
the table, and you two girls had each a cluster of 
the same flower in your belts. You were your- 
selves as fair and pure as lilies, and I fancied I 
had come into a world of flowers and simple inno- 
cent things. How happy we were that evening !” 

“ Happy!” echoed Flossie. ‘I can’t make out 
how it was ever in us to be so ridiculously happy. 
But you see, after growing up almost strangers 
to masculine society, it was something stupendous 
to find ourselves with an officer actually our own 
property. For you seemed quite to belong to us 
by the time we had finished tea.” 

“When I am dead, Flossie,” said George Le- 
land, who had been looking dreamily out of the 
window while the girl talked, “ I should like some 
one who has cared for me a little to lay a bunch of 
lilies-of-the-valley in my coffin. Will you do it ?” 

“Don’t talk like that,” cried Flossie, bursting 
into tears. ‘They will be out of season long be- 
fore then.” 

“T doubt it, dear. I think that the lilies and 
I may go out of season together.” 

Two days ago she had talked of writing to her 
sister. Nothing had been said about Barbara 
since then. George Leland had asked no ques- 
tion of his devoted nurse; but more than once 
she had seen his eyes resting interrogatively upon 
her face, she had marked a nervous expectation 
in his manner when there was knocking or ring- 
ing at the front door. 

“Let me read you to sleep,” said Flossie, grieved 
at his restlessness on this particular morning. 

Nothing seemed to interest or amuse him. His 
books, his papers, were looked at and flung aside. 
His attention evidently wandered all the time she 
talked to him. Mrs. Trevornock’s kind face, 
looking in at the door now and then to see how 
he was going on, did not win from him the usual 
smile, the usual friendly greeting. His thoughts 
were astray. He was even fretful and impatient 
—he who had never before been so since the be- 
ginning of his illness. 

“Let me read you to sleep,” repeated Flossie, 
opening a volume of Byron. ‘ You generally do 
fall asleep when I read poetry. I am very glad 
of it, for it’s good for you, though it’s not a com- 
pliment to my reading.” 

“Very well, dear. Half an hour’s sleep would 
be a boon. My thoughts and fancies would not 
let me sleep last night, and the blackbird kept me 
awake this morning.” 

“That blackbird must be murdered, or sent 
away,” said Flossie. “I know you like the 
‘Giaour,’ don’t you ?” 

“ Infinitely.” 

“Perhaps you prefer the ‘ Corsair. 

“No, let us have the ‘Giaour.’ The gentle- 
man’s moral character may be open to question, 
but he knew how to love.” 

“We'll skip the description of Greece,” said 
Flossie, with whom worship of nature was not a 
strong point, “and come to the pith of the story.” 

And then she began, “ Who thundering comes 
on blackest steed?” and warmed with her sub- 
ject. As she went on, her cheeks glowed and her 
eyes kindled, and she read just a little less vilely 
than the average school-girl. 

George Leland loved his Byron. In that wild 
hill-life of his, in many a lonely night under can- 
vas, with the covering of his tent drawn back to 
admit the glow of the fire outside, and no pros- 
pect but the black sky, or the visage of an occa- 
sional jackal, or a possible tiger, peering at him 
across the flames, he had sat in the red light 
reading one of the few books he could contrive 
to carry about with him in his nomadic life. The 
want of many books had been a trouble to him 
in his rare intervals of leisure ; and his half-dozen 
volumes—Shakspeare, Byron, Shelley, Plutarch, 
and the Bible—had grown all the dearer to him 
because they formed the beginning and end of his 
library. 

He knew that passionate tale by heart, and 
could have repeated it more fluently than Flossie 
read. He lay listening with half-closed eyes. 
The wild horseman, the reckless rider, the skilled 
swordsman, the true lover, yes, here was a hero, 
faulty, no doubt, but with whom George Leland 
could sympathize. As a sedative, nothing could 
have been better than Flossie’s reading. She had 
a strong sense of the swing in the verse, and she 
gave a gentle up-and-down accent to the meter, 
like the lapping of summer wavelets against a 
sea-wall, or the drip, drip, of a fountain. 

The invalid had had a bad night; and after 
listening lazily for a little while his chin sank 
upon his breast, and a gentle refreshing sleep stole 
over him just as the insect queen of Eastern spring 
was rising on its purple wing. 

There was a sulphur-hued butterfly flitting 
across the open window while Flossie read, one 
of the first of the year’s butterflies. The Per- 
sian lilacs in front of the house were in bloom, 
and the hawthorns were in bud. ll the air was 
full of sweet odors, and the warm sunshine com- 
forted the sleeper like a draught of strong wine. 

He slept better than he had slept for some 
days, for his slumbers of late had been fitful and 
brief. For a little while he could hear Flossie’s 
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voice flowing on like a drowsy rivulet deep in the 
heart of a wood, and then he was verily in dream- 
land, where there were other voices and other 
faces. 

He was in India again, in the cantonments be- 
fore Delhi. Yonder above the ridge glittered the 
tall minarets of the Jumma Musjid, the chief 
mosque, dominating all lesser and lower buildings 
from its rocky eminence in the heart of the city. 
Old comrades and old friends were round him. 
The faces of the dying—and how many a brave 
soldier had perished from sword or sickness in 
that dreary time of waiting!—looked up at him 
with the sad farewell smile. Then he fancied 
himself in the thick of a sudden skirmish before 
the walls of the city, all hurry and confusion, the 
black faces of the Pandies grinning through the 
smoke of their guns, the scarlet turbans and sash- 
es of his own horsemen making spots of color in 
the gloom. 

Then the smoke rolled away, the golden pin- 
nacles of mosque and palace melted into the blue 
of an English April sky, daffodils were blowing, 
blackbirds whistling, and Barbara and he were in 
the garden hand in hand. 

The little hand lay in his. He clasped it, and 
it had a substance never felt in dreams—a hand 
that trembled in his, a living hand that tenderly 
returned his fond pressure. 

“ Barbara!” he cried; and then he started out 
of sleep, and saw her kneeling beside his bed, pale 
as a snow-drop, with tearful eyes uplifted to his 
face. 

“Barbara, my love! Oh, how good, how piti- 
ful of you to come!” 

“ Did you think I should stay away when I heard 
that you had asked for me?” 

“No, dearest, I thought you would come; I 
could not sleep last night for the thought of your 
coming. I lay awake and listened to the ticking 
of my watch, counting the minutes that must pass 
before I could see you. And to-day at every sound 
I fancied you were on the threshold. Yet when 
you really came, I was lying like a log, and knew 
nothing. How long have you been in the room ?” 

“ Five minutes at the most. I heard you were 
asleep, and crept softly in to wait for your wak- 
ing. Even if you had not asked for me, I should 
havecome. I had Vyvyan’s leave to come to you. 
Our journey had been arranged before Flossie’s 
letter came. It was Vyvyan’s own idea. He is 
in the house. He wants to thank you for saving 
his life. He was not himself that day when you 
were at Place, and now he feels that he must have 
seemed ungrateful.” 

“T did no more than I would have done for a 
stranger, Barbara. He owes me no thanks.” 

“He and I think otherwise. But for you he 
might have died—died of poison. It is too hor- 
rible to think of. But for you! Oh, thank God 
you were near us !—thank God you were able to 
help us!” 

“You have a son, Barbara,” said George Le- 
land, after a brief silence. “Flossie told me.” 

“Yes; he is the dearest creature. Will you 
see him by-and-by, if—if it will not worry you?” 

“It will delight me. I shall feel such joy as 
Simeon felt. Ah, Barbara, sometimes in my 
dreams far away I have pictured you with your 
son lying in your arms, fair as the Mother of 
God. Idle dreams, foreshadowing happiness that 
was never to be mine. Sit beside my bed, love 
—there, in your sister’s chair—so that I can see 
your face. Such meetings and such partings 
must come in many lives, I suppose, but they 
wrench a man’s heart-strings. And yet I saw so 
much of pain and parting in the East that I fan- 
cied I had worn out my capacity for pity, and 
now I am pitying myself because I must leave 
the world in which you live.” 

“George!” 

“Do you remember that morning at South- 
ampton when I saw your sweet pale face at the 
station—when you called my name with a little 
choking ery, and then fell fainting on my shoul- 
der? Barbara, looking back at that morning, I 
am sorry I did not change the whole plan of my 
existence, give up every hope of fame and honor, 
hazard even the stigma of poltroonery, so that I 
might stay in England and make you my wife. 
What can life give a man better than happiness ? 
—and you and I might have been happy. Yes, 
love, we might. We should have begun life as 
paupers; but I would have found some way of 
winning our bread; the hope and energy within 
me would have made it easy. So happy a man 
must have succeeded. Barbara, I was a fool to 
part from you that morning.” 

“Dear George, you know you did what was 
right. You took the only course possible. Could 
I have esteemed you had you been so weak as to 
sacrifice your profession for my sake ?” 

“You would have loved me for the love that 
made me weak. No, sweetest, you are wise and 
right. I could not have sacrificed my calling 
without sacrificing my honor. God meant me to 
be a soldier. And I did good work yonder; there 
is comfort in that. The work done will remain 
when I am dust.” 

He lay back upon his pillow for a little while 
with closed eyes. Then came a painful fit of 
coughing, and Barbara’s gentle hand wiped the 
perspiration from his brow, and gave him the 
lemonade that stood ready on the table by his 
sofa. 

“T should like to see your husband,” he said, 
presently, when he had recovered from the ex- 
haustion that followed the cough. ‘I want to 
thank him for bringing you.” 

“He shall come to you this moment.” 

She went to the door and called Flossie. Pen- 
ruth of Place had been sitting meekly in the 
neat little kitchen with Mrs. Trevornock; Ame- 
lia scrubbing at her pots and pans in the adja- 
cent scullery, and singing “ Ever of thee I’m fo- 
aw-aw-ndly dreaming,” in a voice subdued in 
harmony with the pervading quiet of the house. 

“Ask Vyvyan to come, Flossie,” whispered 
Barbara; and the squire came silently and stood 
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beside his dying rival’s bed, looking down at him 
with grave pitying eyes, as a man in the fullness 
and vigor of strength newly restored might look 
at fading manhood. 

“T am sorry to see you brought so low,” he 
said, with unusual gentleness. 

“Do not be sorry for me. I had very little to 
live for—except duty. I have had twelve years 
of that; and perhaps have done harder work in 
those twelve years than many men do in a long 
life. I don’t think my life has been quite use- 
less and purposeless, and”—with a smile—“I 
have had enough of it. I am glad to go to the 
land where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” 

“T want to thank you for saving my life. I 
treated you churlishly that day, for I fancied life 
was not worth keeping. But, God be praised! I 
have learned a new lesson since then. I thank 
you from my soul. But for you I believe I should 
be lying in my grave.” 

“ How shall I thank you for bringing your wife 
here to-day ?” 

“T need no thanks. I brought her as I would 
have brought her to her brother, for I know that 
she is pure and true, and I have faith in the man 
who snatched me from the jaws of death.” 

Vyvyan and Barbara left the sick-room after 
this, and Flossie resumed her accustomed seat 
near the sofa. The doctors had said that the in- 
valid was to have plenty of repose. He might 
have cheerful society, and should be amused as 
much as possible; but there must be intervals of 
silence and rest. 

“T have some people to call upon in London, 
Barbara,” said Mr. Penruth, in the hall. “You 
can stay with your mother. I'll come back in 
the evening to take you to the hotel, or you can 
stay here to-night if you prefer it.” 

She only answered with a loving pressure of 
the hand he had laid upon her shoulder. She 
looked at him gratefully, with eyes in which there 
was pathos too deep for tears; and so in silence 
he left her. Mrs. Trevornock was up stairs with 
Gilmore and the baby heir, offering worship to 
that piece of infantine perfection. The house 
was very quiet. Barbara looked round her with 
a vague feeling, as if she had suddenly found her- 
self there ina dream. Slowly and gradually the 
memory of her last morning at home came back 
to her, a gray and chilly picture: the sunless 
spring morning, the stern-visaged bridegroom ; 
her mother’s trembling hands helping to arrange 
her simple bridal attire; all the joylessness of 
that day which should have been brimming over 
with joy. With what a fond regret she had look- 
ed back at the past, standing on the brink of a 
new life! With what shuddering aversion she 
had shrunk from every thought of the future ! 

And now the years had come and gone, not all 
unhappy, and she was reconciled to the grim hus- 
band and the lonely home; and there was a new 
sunshine that lighted up the dull gray life into 
beauty, and filled the future with promise. 

“T can never be unhappy while my darling is 
with me, and I can never forget my husband’s 
goodness to-day,” she said to herself. 

She looked at the little hall, with its simple 
adornments: an engraving after Landseer, the 
“Shepherd’s Prayer,” a late acquisition of Mrs. 
Trevornock’s; the bowl of wall-flowers on the 
mahogany slab. How small everything looked, 
and how ridiculously modern, after the low wide 
rooms at Place, the sombre panelling, the dusky 
old pictures, the gleaming armor, and faded 
arras ! 

Yet there was a tenderness in her heart for 
this old home which was almost pain. 

“Oh, the happy struggling life,” she thought, 
“when a five-pound note was rapture, and a tax 
paper despair! Am I the same woman who used 
to set out with Flossie to buy tea and sugar, and 
come back in the gloaming to see the fire burn- 
ing merrily, as we came round the curve of the 
lane, and the dusky outline of mother sitting be- 
side the hearth waiting for us ?” 

There was a little side door leading into the 
garden. She went out and walked slowly across 
the daisy-sprinkled grass, her mind full of mem- 
ories. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Crochet Squares for Tidies, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 133. 


Turse squares are worked with medium-sized cro- 
chet cotton. For the square Fig. 1 make a foundation 
of 10 st. (stitch), close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and work the 1st round.—16 sc. (single crochet) 
on the ring, 1 sl. on the first sc. 2d round.—* 7 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 sc. on the second following st., 10 ch., 
1sc. on the second following st., and repeat three times 
from *. 38d round.—* 7 sl. on the next 7 ch. in the 
peggy - round, 5 sl. on the next 5 of the following 
10 ch., 1 leaflet composed of 7 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) 
on the first of the 7 ch., 7 ch., 1 sl. on the first of the 
first 7 ch. of the leaflet, 1 leaflet like the preceding, but 
instead of every 7 ch. work 9 ch., and instead of the 
te. work 1 qe. ba erie crochet), 1 leaflet like the 
first, 1 sl. on the last of the preceding 5 sl.,5 sl. on the 
last 5 of the same 10 ch. on the first 5 of which 5 sl. 
have already been worked, and repeat three times from 
* ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sl. in this round. Fasten 
the thread, and cut it off. 4th round.—Lay on the 
thread anew, 1 sc. on the tc. in the third of the next 3 
leaflets in the preceding round, x 7 ch., 1 8c. on the te. 
of the first of the next 3 leaflets, 9 ch., 5 sc. on the qc. 
of the next leaflet, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the tc. of the follow- 
ing leaflet, and repeat three times from x, but finally, 
instead of the last sc., work 1 sl. on the first sc. in this 
round. 5th round.—1 sc. on each st. in the preceding 
round, but on the middle of the 5 sc. on the four cor- 
ners work 3 sc. each. 6th round.—3 ch., then always 
alternately 1 ch.,1 dc. on the second following st. in 
the preceding round, but on each corner, on the mid- 
dle of the 3 sc. worked on 1 st., work 4 de. separated 
each by 1 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the first 3 
ch. 7th round.—Like the preceding round, but trans- 
posing the design, and on the corners working only 3 

c., separated each by 1 ch. 8th round.—6 ch., always 
alternately pass over 3 st., 2 dc. on the next 2 st. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., but on the middle dc. on each 
corner work 4 dc., the middle 2 of which are separated 
by 5 ch.; finally, 1 de., 1 sl. on the third of the first 6 
ch. in this round. 9th round.—Like the precedin 
round, but on each corner work 4 dc., the middle 2 0 
which are separated by 3ch. 10th round.—1 sc. on the 
next st. in the preceding round, then always alternate- 
ly 1 leaflet (composed of 5 ch., 1 tc. on the preceding 
8c., 5 ch., 1 sl. on the same st. on which the tc. was 





worked), 8 sc. on the next § st., but on each corner 
work 3 sc., and in connection with the middle of these 
work two instead of one leaflet. There are conse- 
quently only 7 instead of 8 sc. on each side of these 
leaflets ; finally, instead of 8 work 7 sc., and 1 sl. on the 
first sc. in this round. 11th round.—6 sl. on the next 
6 st. in the preceding round, always alternately 7 ch., 1 
sc. on the tc. of the next leaflet, but on each corner 
instead of 7 ch. work 10 ch., the middle 2 of which are 
separated bylqc. 12th round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. 
in the preceding round, 3 ch., then always alternately 
1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of 
these), 1 ch., 1 dc. on the fourth following st. On the 
corner work 1 de. on the ch. before the qc., three times 
alternately 1 p., 1 ch., then 1 de. on the ch. back of the 
qc. ; finally, instead of the dc., work 1 sl. on the third 
of the first 3 ch. in this round. 

Begin the square Fig. 2 with a foundation of 8 ch. 
1st round.—1 sl. on each foundation st. 2d round.— 
6 ch., seven times alternately 1 dc. on the next founda- 
tion st., catching the sl. of the preceding round at the 
sarae time, 3 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the first 
6 ch. in this round. 3d round.—5 ch., fifteen times al- 
ternately 1 dc. on the second following st., 2 ch. ; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the third of the first 5 ch. in this round. 
4th round.—8 ch., * 1 tc. on the next de. in the pre- 
ceding round, 5 ch., 1 dc. on the next dc., twice alter- 
nately 2 ch., 1 de. on the next dce., then 5 ch., and re- 
peat three times from x, but finally, instead of the last 
dc. and 5 ch., work only 1 sl. on the third of the first 8 
ch. in this round. 5th round.—6 sc. on the next 6 st. 
in the preceding round, * for one leaflet work 13 ch. ; 
going back on these pass over the next st., 1 sl., 1 sc., 
1 sde. (short double crochet), 2 dc., 3 ste. (short treble 
crochet), 2 dc., 1 sde., 1 sc. on the next 12 ch., 1 sc. on 
the st. on which the sc. before the leaflet was worked, 
2 leaflets as before, the first somewhat larger, crochet- 
ing 15 instead of 13 ch., and 5 instead of 8 stc., 17 sc. 
on the next 17 st., and repeat three times from *, but 
finally, instead of 17 sc., work only 11 sc. and 1 sl. on 
the first sc. in this round. 6th round.—5 sl. on the 
next 5 st. in the preceding round, fold the 3 leaflets 
on the outside, 10 ch., « 1 de. on the first of the next 
17 sc., eight times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second 
following st., then 7 ch. ; fold the 3 leaflets on the out- 
side, and repeat three times from x, but finally, instead 
of the last dc. and 7 ch., work only 1 sl. on the 3d of 
the first 10 ch. in this round. 7th round.—4 sl. on the 
next 4 st. in the preceding round, 10 ch., 1 de. on the 
st. on which the last sl. was worked, * 5 ch.,7 de. 
separated each by 1 ch. on the middle 7 of the next 9 
dc., which are separated each by 1 ch., 5 ch., 2 de. sep- 
arated each by 7 ch. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 
and repeat from x, but finally, instead of the last 2 dc. 
separated by 7 ch., work only 1 sl. on the third of the 
first 10 ch. in this round. 8th round.—4sl. on the next 
4 st. in the preceding round, 10 ch., 1 dc. on the same 
st. on which the last sl. was worked, * 5 ch.,1 dc. on 
the middle of the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 5 de. separated each 
by 1 ch. on the middle 5 of the next 7 dc. separated 
each by 1 ch.,5 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 5 
ch.,5 ch., 2 dc. separated by 7 ch. on the middle of 
the next 7 ch., and — three times from x, but 
finally, instead of the last 2 dc. separated by 7 ch., 
work only 1 sl. on the 3d of the first 10 ch. in this 
round. 9th round.—4 sl. on the next 4 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 10 ch., 1 de. on the st. on which the last 
sl. was worked, but at the same time insert the needle 
in the st. at the point of the middle one of the next 3 
leaflets, fastening it on the square, * twice alternately 
5 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 5 ch., but with 
the last dc. fasten the next leaflet in the same manner 
as the preceding, then 5 ch., 3 dc. separated each by 1 
ch. on the middle 3 of the next 5 dc., twice alternately 
5 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 5 ch., but with 
the first dc. fasten the first of the next 3 leaflets, then 
5 ch., 2 dc. separated by 7 ch. on the middle of the next 
7 ch., fastening the next leaflet with the second dc., 
and repeat three times from +, but finally, instead of 
the last 2 dc. separated by 7 ch., work only 1 sl. on the 
3d of the first 10 ch. in this round. 10th round.—4 sl. 
on the next 4 st. in the preceding round, 10 ch., 1 de. 
on the same st. on which the last sl. was worked, « 
three times alternately 5 ch., 1 dc. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., then 5 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 
3 dc. separated each by 1 ch., three times alternately 5 
ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 5 ch., then 5 ch., 2 
dc. separated by 7 ch. on the middle of the next 7 ch., 
and repeat three times from x, but finally, instead of 
the last 2 dc. separated by 7 ch., work only 1 sl. on the 
third of the first 10 ch. in this round. 11th round.—4 
sl. on the next 4st. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 2 de. 
on the same st. on which the last sl. was worked, * 10 
de. on the following 10 st.,5 ch.,1 de. on the next de., 
5 ch., pass over 5 st., 11 de. on the following 11 st.,5 
ch., 1 de. on the next dc., 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 10 de. 
on the next 10 st., 3 dc. on the following st., and re- 
peat three times from x, but finally, instead of 3 dc. 
on the st. in the corner, work only 1 sl. on the 3d of 
the first 3 ch. in this round. 12th-14th rounds.—Like 
the preceding round (observing the illustration), but 
the dc. should always be worked on the upper veins 
and on the middle st. in the corner, instead of 3 de. 
work 5 dc., so that the number of dc. on the corners 
increases in every following round. 15th round.—2 
sl. on the next 2 st. in the preceding round, 10 ch., 1 
dc. on the same st. on which the last sl. was worked, 
* 12 times alternately 5 ch.,1 dc. on the fifth follow- 
ing st. (the dc. which come on the 5 ch. should always 
be worked on the middle one of the 5 ch.), then 5 ch., 
2 dc. separated by 7 ch. on the corner st., and repeat 
three times from x, but finally, instead of the last 2 dc. 
separated by 7 ch., work 1 sl. on the 3d of the first 10 
ch. in this round. 16th round.—Like the preceding 
round, but transposing the design (see illustration). 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


INTER, having spent two-thirds of his al- 
lotted course in a dreamy and delightful 
languor, suddenly awoke to a sense of duties un- 
performed. February stalked in upon us with 
a most chilling demeanor, and had scarcely given 
a greeting glance when there came an icy blast 
that speedily grew into a fierce and bitter gale, 
which swept blusteringly through street and 
lane, packing the falling snow into huge solid 
drifts. The severity of the storm was felt all 
along the North Atlantic coast, through the lake 
region, and, indeed, in almost every section of 
the country. At Long Branch, or in that vicin- 
ity, six vessels went ashore within twenty-four 
hours, and hotels, railways, and the new pier 
were damaged by the storm. On Coney Island 
beach the raging waves wrought destruction. 
In fact, February seemed resolved to distinguish 
itself by a bold contrast to January. 

The weather is always a favorite topic of con- 
versation. What would people do if deprived of 
it? It is therefore in order to mention that the 
January of 1880 was the mildest known in this 
vicinity for many years. The average tempera- 
ture was 39.7°. There was only one day in the 
month when the mercury fell below 20°; at that 
time it sank to 12° above zero. The highest 
temperature was 65°. But while January weath- 
er in this city and vicinity was of extraordinary 
mildness, similar conditions have not prevailed 
in all localities in this country, nor abroad. In 
San Francisco it was quite the contrary, and in 
many parts of Europe the cold was unusually 
severe. It is not often that the Seine is bridged 
with ice, and Paris enveloped in several feet of 
snow. 





The collection of water-color paintings now on 
exhibition at the National Academy of Design 
will not only afford much pleasure to the visitor, 
but is worthy of careful study. The illustrated 
catalogue, which, by-the-way, is a beautiful lit- 





tle work of art in itself, contains 764 numbers, of 
which 131 are in black and white, chiefly etch- 
ings. The marked improvement made in water- 
color painting within a few years is evident to 
even the most uninitiated, and there is a growing 
interest manifested in this art. 





Numerous efforts have been made to produce 
artificial diamonds—or —— we should say, 
to make real ones. One Mr. Mactear, a Scotch- 
man, thought he had crystallized carbon and 
formed genuine diamonds, but his hopes were 
dashed to the ground when Mr. Maskelyne, the 
expert to whom the supposed diamonds were 
submitted, declared them to be not carbon, but 
some crystallized silicate. Science may in time 
produce diamonds—but not just at present, ap- 
parently. 





Various indications point to an eruption of 
Hecla, the famous voleano of Iceland, before 
long. It is said that the temperature of the sides 
of the larger craters has recently increased, and 
that volumes of vapor of a more sulphurous 
character than formerly now arise from fissures 
in these craters. 





Last week we alluded to the special care ne- 
cessary in the use of certain articles very con- 
venient in household economy, but which are 
also dangerous. Benzine was one of the articles 
mentioned. The following item, which appears 
in a recent English journal, illustrates one of the 
dangers referred to: A young English lady at 
Dinan, who had been cleaning her gloves with 
petroleum, held her gloved hand near a candle 
to burn an end of cotton, when the glove caught 
fire, and on her instinctively trying to extin- 
guish the flame with the other, that also took 
fire. Both hands were so frightfully burned 
that amputation would have been necessary, but 
the unfortunate victim expired prior to the op- 
eration. We remember of hearing of a similar 
catastrophe some years ago which occurred 
nearer home. A young lady in this city, while 
dressing for an evening party, used some benzine 
to remove a spot from the gloves upon her 
hands. The volatile substance ignited ; in a mo- 
ment she was in flames; and her severe burns 
caused her death. Benzine, or any similar in- 
flammable substance, should never be used in 
the evening or in the daytime near a flame of 
any kind or near a stove. Gloves cleaned with 
benzine may be safely worn after they are thor- 
oughly dry. The danger arises from the inflam- 
mable vapor. 





During the past four years the Parliament Li- 
brary of Greece has been increased from 6000 to 
poe ue volumes. The selection of books is ex- 
cellent. 





Three rare Chinese vases, valued at about three 
thousand frances, have been presented to the Av- 
ery collection of Oriental porcelain at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. The largest one is twenty- 
one inches in height, and of cylindrical shape. 
The surface is in imitation of a conglomerate of 
agates, is polished, and of fine color. Certain 
spaces contain inscriptions in Chinese charac- 
ters. The date of the vase is the end of the 
reign of Kang-hee, 1661-1722. The second vase 
is seventeen inches high, the ground being of a 
bright canary yellow, with a fine vermiculated 
pattern engraved under the glaze, over which 
are painted in enamelled colors birds and flow- 
ers. The period is Kein-lung, 1736-1795. The 
third specimen is a bottle-shaped vase of elegant 
form, thirteen inches high, in crimson and laven- 
der colors, splashed and crackled. Period of 
Kang-hee, 1661-1722. 





There are four floating derricks in New York 
harbor, with a lifting power ranging from sixty- 
five to one hundred tons. Two of these are 
owned by private persons, one belongs to the 
Brooklyn Navy-Yard, and one to the Depart- 
ment of Docks. These huge derricks are capa- 
ble of raising sunken boats, and they are often 
employed for this purpose, although they are 
also used for transporting heavy weights from 
vessels to docks, placing boilers and machinery 
in steamers, lifting blocks of granite, and hand- 
ling other heavy bodies. A floating steam-der- 
rick was lately employed to raise the steamboat 
Olyphant, which collided with a ferry-boat in the 
East River not long ago, and capsized. The der- 
rick and all the hoisting machinery necessary 
for operation are carried by a large rectangular 
float, well braced, and stiffened by trusses. 





Somebody who had forty-five minutes to spare 
the other day spent them in watching the Broad- 
way crossing at Twenty-third Street. The re- 
ported result was that during that time seven 
hundred ladies crossed over it. 





During the past two years the number of fires 
caused by kerosene has been much reduced. 
This is chiefly due to the systematic inspection 
of the oil offered for sale. Dealers are begin- 
ning to fully understand that they can not offer 
an inferior oil for sale without detection, and 
afterward suffering the penalty. 





Gonzales, who attempted to assassinate King 
Alfonso, has been pronounced by physicians in- 
sane. But the poor Queen Christine, who re- 
ceived such a shock when the bullets whistled 
by her head, has not regained her health or her 
spirits since that event. 





Musical instruction is very easily obtained in 
Belgium, and as a result the number of choral 
and instrumental societies is very large. Bel- 
gium has three royal conservatories of music 
receiving subsidies from the state, and there are 
numerous communal schools of music. In 
Brussels a competition in musical composition 
takes place every second year, only Belgians un- 
der thirty years of age who have passed a pre- 
paratory examination before a jury being al- 
lowed to compete. The first prize consists of 
an annual allowance of four thousand francs for 
five years, with the obligation on the part of the 
winner to perfect himself in his art during that 
time in Germany, France, and Italy. 





The Postmaster-General of London thinks 
something must be done about it. There are in 
that city not only large numbers of streets 
known by the same name, but there are some- 
times many houses in the same street bearing 
the same number. For example, there are in 
Oxford Street eight houses numbered 314, as 





many numbered 315, three numbered 343, and 
two numbered 256; while 140 houses have only 
fifty-five different numbers among them. 





Famine rages in Italy. There are in seven- 
teen communes a population of 92,382 persons, 
and of this number 51,340 had been attacked by 
fever before the Ist of lust January. Of these, 
5028 died. Fever indicates famine in Italy now. 

Probably very few persons who are accustom- 
ed to purchase and wear the knit under-gar- 
ments technically and commonly called *‘ meri- 
no”? know that fully one-half of all the knit 
vests and drawers made in this country are man- 
ufactured exclusively from cotton, and that 
where any wool is used it only forms a small 
proportion of the fabric. Manufacturers have 
bent their energies to making cotton goods look 
like woollen, and they have been so successful 
that the wearers of these under-garments in 
many cases have no idea that they are not wool- 
len. It is said that as a majority of customers 
judge by the appearance of the articles, it is dif- 
ticult to obtain any more money for the woollen 
than for the cotton ones. At reliable shops the 
price will determine the material. The cotton 
under-wear is excellent for those who do not 
wish to wear woollen. 





Nihilists have been found among the Czar’s 
servants in the Winter Palace. 





Oleomargarine is the subject of a vigorous war 
among butter dealers. The law requires that 
this article should be branded as ‘‘ oleomarga- 
rine,’? whereas many dealers desire to sell it as 
“butter.” 





‘Seventy-five cents a dozen, ma’am; that is 
what they pay me for the shirts, bosoms and all 
oo, If you could find me something bet- 
ter, I'd be thankful, but Pll not let this go till 
you do.’ Such was the request of a poor wo- 
man to the matron of the New York Working- 
women’s Protective Union. 

A gentleman who happened to be present in- 
quired, ‘‘Can you live on making these shirts at 
seventy-five cents a dozen ?”” 

“* Not very well,” she replied. ‘I never have 
but one meal a day, and that isn’t overmuch. I 
haven’t had even a crust to-day, sir.” 

A small sum of money for present necessities 
was loaned, at the suggestion of the matron, who 
said, ** That is just what the directors of the 
Union are doing all the time, through me; and 
you will be pretty sure to get your money back, 
for these hard-working women are generally 
strictly honest.” 

Two little girls appealed to the Protective 
Union for help. They were book-folders, and 
after earning a small sum—one of them $2 65, 
and the other $1 16—had been dismissed with- 
out payment. The employer, when interviewed 
about the matter, thought it a ‘very small af- 
fair’ for the Union to interfere about; but he 
finally concluded it was best to pay what he owed. 

A young woman, lately widowed, entered the 
office of the Union, apparently in much distress. 
“Can’t you make Mr. Jones pay me?” she said. 
* He owes me for three weeks, at two dollars 
and a half a week, and I can’t get anything, and 
my child is very sick.’? She was requested to 
relate her story to the attorney at the weekly 
meeting for learning particulars of cases of dis- 
tress, and means were soon found by which Mr. 
Jones was induced to pay the seven dollars and 
a half which were due her. 

The above are only a sample of many actual 
instances which daily are brought to the notice 
of the Women’s Protective Union. During the 
past year between five and six thousand appli- 
cants for protection against wrong, for informa- 
tion or employment, have been found worthy, 
and assisted. 





MY VALENTINE. 
TuereE is frost upon the hair 
Banded ’neath the snowy cap, 
On her brow are lines of care, 
And the thin hands in her lap 
Are not quite so fair and fine 
As they were in auld lang syne, 
Sweetest wife, 
My Valentine. 


It is forty years ago 
Since I stole with timid foot 
Through the lingering afterglow, 
Past the oak’s entwisted root, 
Past the cedar and the pine, 
Wishing, hoping, she were mine, 
Pride of life, 
My Valentine. 


Peering through the latticed pane, 
Clear I saw my true-love’s face ; 
Turned and left and turned again, 
Lingered there, while time and place 
Hallowed grew, for like a shrine 
Seemed that sheltered hearth of thine, 
Dear, my wife, 
My Valentine. 
Then I slipped beneath the door 
Something satin-bound and white ; 
It would lie upon the floor 
In the moonbeam’s tender light, 
That beseeching note of mine, 
Suing for that heart of thine, 
Sweet, my wife, 
My Valentine. 


Wooing ways, they tell me, now 

Are more sensibly arranged : 
Truth to tell, I see not how— 

Love and honor have not changed. 
Still must man find half divine 
That fair woman who shall shine 

On his life, 
His Valentine. 


And beside our household fire, 
Dearest, crown of all my years, 
More than ever my desire, 
Sharer of my joys and tears, 
Gratefully I call thee mine, 
Proudly own that I am thine, 
Sweetest wife, 
My Valentine. 








Border for Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Tus border, in the style of the Meissner porcelain, is worked in cross stitch on 
Java or Aida canvas, or else on linen, cloth, etc., over canvas, the threads of which 
should be drawn out after finishing the embroidery. 


Jewelry, Figs. 1-10. 

Tue brooch at the top shows a pansy made of plaques of cut jet, from which de- 
pend chains composed of links of jet, and finished with grelots. The comb at the 
left is ornamented with a diadem of jet plaques. The hair-pin is composed of jet rings 
and grelots. The comb at the right is made of filigree silver, and the upper one of 
the hair-pins at the right is of jet, while the one beneath is of silver. In the middle, 
below the brooch, is a necklace with medallion, which is composed of silver rings and 
links of silver. The upper side of the medallion is of open-work silver. The sec- 
ond necklace is composed of jet plaques strung together, and finished with jet grelots. 
At the right of the necklaces is a band for the hair, composed of three rows of jet 
plaques, and at the left is a band formed of hoops of open-work silver. 


Next work 4 rounds of single crochet with brown worsted on the 
neck (1 single crochet on each st.), working the last round rather 
loose, and catching the middle of the crochet cord. Beginning at 
the bottom, on the outside of the pr., work the raised chain stitch 
rows, going back and forth, and always proceeding from left to 
right, as follows: Form 1 ch. (chain stitch), * drop the st. from 
the needle, insert the latter in the vertical vein of the next st. in 
the next pr., take up the dropped st. on the needle, cast it off 
together with the vertical vein which was taken up, drawing 
the thread through once, crochet 2 ch., and repeat from > 
to the end of the pr. Then work the next and every follow- 
ing round in connection with the last 2 ch. in the preceding 
round in a similar manner, always repeating from > (see Fig. 2). 
Having worked all the chain stitch rows, crochet with brown 
worsted on a foundation of suitable length for the neck 3 pr. more, 
and on these work with the lightest, the middle, and the darkest 





—HARPEMRBAZ. 








; : shade of mode-colored worsted 3 ch. rows like those on the cape. 
Embroidered Scarf.—Holbein-Work and Drawn-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. | Sew this strip on the 4 rounds of sc. which border the neck. 


See illustrations on pages 132 and 133. Trim the cape on the bottom with the fringe in frame-work. 


Tuts scarf requires a piece of white woollen natté (a canvas-like material), which is 
trimmed with a border in Holbein-work and drawn-work. The former is worked Crochet Sleeveless Jacket. 
See illustration on page 132. 


with pink and blue filling silk as shown by Fig. 2 on page 133. For the drawn- 

work draw out two thread strands of the material above the hem, then darn every Tus jacket is worked with blue zephyr worsted in a variety of 
two and two strands left standing in point de reprise with blue silk. In doing | the Afghan stitch, and the vest fronts are crocheted with pink 
and white zephyr 
worsted in a ribbed 
design. The edge is 
finished with a row of 
scallops worked with 
blue filling silk (and 
with pink filling silk 
on the vest), and the 
under edge, the arm- 
holes, and collar are | ms i 
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the neck of the back 
with a foundation of 
suitable length, work- 
ing by the pattern 
Fig. 22, Supplement, 


SS ’ 3 S s . \ ‘ es wih as follows: Ist pr. 
\ \\ \\ Sak ¥ ; AAWEL (pattern row).:— In 
. I i 4 . aie icast #} the ordinary Afghan 
N\ ee Z = = - 4 stitch. This is com- 
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yh \\ : ; . ee = posed of pr. of two 
: \ ° , ’ j === rounds each, one 
round going forward, 
in whichthe st. (stitch) 
are taken up, and one 
going back, in which 
they are cast off. The 
a i 338 j : : following pr. differ 
em yey ; , i ‘NN ' : from this in that the 
fl iy ; BSS Sy: F st. of the Ist round 
- are taken up from . 
the upper horizontal 
‘ i N E veins instead of the 
\ ‘ RS J = vertical veins of the 
| : 3 a! . slip stitches in the 
preceding pr. Inthe 
course of the work 
widen or narrow to 
suit the pattern. This 
has been fully de- <— a —_ 
scribed for the Girl’s 
Hood on page 100, 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 
XIU. Work the 
fronts in the same 
manner by the pat- 
tern Fig. 21, beginning on the neck at the shoulder seam. 
The sloping outline indicates the front edge of the left front. 
Work the collar also in the same design by the pattern Fig. 
23, beginning on the upper edge. Join all parts according to 
the corresponding figures, and edge them with blue silk, ob- 
serving the illustration, as follows: 1st round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next edge st., 3 ch., pass 
over 2 st. 2d round.— x 1 se. on the middle of the next 3 
ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 7 double crochet on the mid- 
dle of the following 3 ch., 1 ch., and repeat from 
*. Work the row of loops, observing the illus- 
tration, with blue worsted on the edge stitches on 
which the first of the preceding 2 rounds was work- 
ed, folding them on the outside at the same time; 
* 1 se. on the next edge stitch, 3 ch., 183 times al- 
ternately 1 picot (composed of 8 ch. and 1 sc. on 
the first ch.), 1 ch.; then 2 ch., pass over 2 edge 
st., and repeat from *. Work the vest front 
lengthwise, from the middle (seam), by the pattern 














Fig. 1.—Brack Sitk Scit (Basgur, AND Over-Skirt 
ATTACHED TO Long Wa kine Skirt).—Back.—[For Front, © 
see Fig. 6.]—Wirn Cor Paper Patrern.—Pricr 25 Cents 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 5-14. 
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Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 6 Fig. 5.—CasHMere 

To 8 Years oLp.—Front.—[ For AND Satin Dress. 
Back, see Page 133.] 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No. V., Figs. 24-33, 


Fig. 6.—Biack Sirk Surr (Basgur, anp OveEr- 
SKIRT ATTACHED TO LoNG WALKING Skirt).—Fronv. 
[For Back, see Fig. 1.]—Wirn Cut Parer Pattern. 

Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and descrip. see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 5-14. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


this, after finishing a bar, carry the working thread through 
the hem to the next bar, which serves to fasten the for- 
mer. Next border the scarf with button-hole stitches 
worked far apart with pink filling silk, and into these knot 
tassel fringe. 


Crochet and Frame-work Cape, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 132. 

Tuts cape is worked with brown zephyr worsted in Afghan 
stitch, on which are crocheted raised rows of chain stitches. 
The edge is trimmed with a border worked in a similar man- 
ner with mode-colored worsted in five shades, and finished 
with a frame-work fringe of brown and mode-colored 
worsted. On the neck is worked a round of single crochet, 
at the same time fastening in a crochet cord finished on the 
ends with tassels as shown by the illustration. To make 
the cape take up the shoulder pleats in the pattern Fig. 58, 
Supplement, and beginning at the bottom with a foundation 
of suitable length work by this pattern the 1st-3d pr. (pat- 
tern row), with brown worsted in the ordinary Afghan stitch. 
This is composed of pattern rows consisting each of two 
rounds, one round going forward, in which the st. (stitch) 
are taken up, and one round going back, in which they are 
cast off. Next follow for the border at the bottom (but 
only to the line indicated on the front, which is trimmed 
lengthwise with a narrower border) 12 pr. with mode-color- 
ed worsted, the first two with the darkest shade, then 2 pr. 
each with the following two shades, and 8 pr. each with the 
two lightest shades. Then work with brown worsted to the 
neck, narrowing according to the pattern. For the narrow- i + t : 15° 2 m1 t 
ing always in the 2d round of a pr., at the respective point, i 1 | i bog a al rage | 
cast off 2 st. together instead of 1,st. Having arrived at the ; vn: 
neck, edge the front of the cape with 5 pr. worked with the 
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Fig. 20, in two parts, each on a foundation of suitable length, in 
rounds going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—1 se. on 
each st. 2d round.—1 ch., then 1 se. on the back vein of each 
st. in the preceding round. Repeat always the preceding round, 
but work alternately 2 rounds with pink and 2 rounds with white 
worsted, and on the bottom as well as on the neck widen accord- 
ing to the pattern. Join both parts from the wrong side with 
overhand stitches, having first bordered the bottom, the neck, and 
the part forming the middle with the scallop rounds described 
previously (see illustration). Sew the vest to the wrong side of 


what they would, never was valentine so welcome before as the letter that came to 
Evelyn on that snowy February morning, and no gilded and embossed wreaths of 
roses and Cupids surrounding little looking-glasses, set there to show the reader the 
smiling face of the writer’s true-love, ever told half the good news that this did, 
insulting and outrageous as Julia called it when she spoke of it to Mrs. Black— 
singular and unheard-of, as Mrs. Black called it when she spoke of it to Mrs. White. 

Lovers, however, might well have sent the standard valentines in all their glory 
to Evelyn, for she was one of those sweet brunette beauties that they tell us are to 
be found nowhere but in America, and that touch all hearts alike: the tea-rose-tinted 
skin ; the hazel eyes; the hair just singed, as one might say, from brown to chestnut 
the left front along the line indicated. The right front is button- by the sun; the lithe and rounded figure; the dainty little foot: the whole face 
ed on the vest by means of loops and buttons. Finally, trim the lighting with its smile as if a sunset flame shone over it, and never half so lovely as 
jacket as shown by the illustration, and furnish the fronts with | in tears. ; 


hooks and eyes for closing where they meet at the waist line. But this beauty of hers had a hard time of it in all those things that heighten and 


Footstool diminish effect, for, a poor little teacher on half-paid lessons in a few houses, and 

° obliged to dress herself and her mother, and pay druggists’ and doctors’ bills and 
other little incidentals, she never had such a thing as a complete outfit at once. 
She had been the happy owner of but one silk dress in her life, and that had been 


the il turned and turned again, turned wrong side out, turned bottom side up, and was 
In the centre the seams of the folds are covered with similar folds | still doing service as her best, in a condition, she was wont to say, that would have 


and a rosette mate of loops of brown silk cord. This arrange- brought her a premium for patch-work at any county fair. “There aever was 
ment is bordered with embroidery worked on pink mode-colored | any one so unlucky,” she said. ‘“ And I do like pretty things so! But always, if 
\ cloth. The ribbon is defined by several rows of chain-stitching | my bonnet is just to my mind, my shoes are sure to be shabby, and by the time I 
ails j > MW % Qi wea worked with fawn-colored silk in two shades, which are intersect- get a new cloak; my gown is a sight to see. Why haven’t we any rich uncle in No 
M NR Ne fe Wied Rw ed by knotted 

a \ i ‘ } BANS . stitches of similar 9 -——_-——— + + --- 
silk, and by gold 
threads stitched on 
with maroon silk. 
The flowers are 
worked with pink 
and blue silk in two 
shades, and with 
white silk in chain 
stitch, the stamens 
are worked in knot- 
ted stitch with yel- 
low silk, and the 
stems and sprays in 
tent stitch and 
point Russe with 
olive silk. The 
scallops are orna- 
mented with knot- 
ted stitches of 
brown silk. In the 
hollows between 


See illustration on page 132, 
Tue cushion of this footstool is covered in the middle with 
bias folds of brown satin, which overlap as seen in the illustration. 














\\ the scallops the 

WN strip is fastened 

AW with gold threads. 

A The edge of the 

W cushion is trimmed : be aa 

\ with a ruffle of NS ISN \ == g : : 

brown satin ribbon NN ' 
two inches wide. \ 3 i 
Between this and N a 
the embroidery . \ > \ WAS ti | 
strip is set a border a a \\ i; WW \ Hi | 
of silver-fox. The Paepeuniin : 


under side of the — {willl i i 4 
footstool is covered NHN tl , 
with black carriage WA 
leather. 


Work-Stand nya 
See illustration on 
page 132. 
Tur frame of 
this work-stand is 
made of black pol- 
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cSkint 7 + ae Gros Fig. ae aoe ished cane rods, 
‘or Front, : RAIN DREss. AND ELVET RESS. in the shape of a 
25 Cents 4 For description see Sn oy ie gpa boat. For the bot- 
Figs. 5-14, | Supplement. (Supplement. tone coves twa 












pieces of card- 
board of suitable size with blue silk on the outside, and be- 
tween these pieces set a bias strip of blue silk gathered 
on one side. The other side is turned down for a hem, 
gathered, and overhanded on the upper cane rod with blue 
silk. The lid, in two parts, is furnished with pieces of card- 
board covered on both sides with blue silk, which on the out- 
side is underlaid with wadding. The lids are also trimmed 
with white flannel, embroidered with olive green and two 
shades of pink silk. 








A QUEER VALENTINE. 








“ & VALENTINE 2” cried Julia, coming upon : —— = : = —— 
the scene just as the letter fluttered to the —— a = —= 4 —— Sess 
floor, and picking it up and reading it. “A mighty = 
queer valentine, I must say! An outrageous one Fig. 7.—Casumere Dress.—Back. Fig. 8.—Dress ror Gir. FROM Fig. 9.—Casuuerr Dress.—Frost. 
—an insulting one. I can’t think what Osric [See Fig. 9.] 5 10 7 YEARS onp. [See Fig. 7.] 
SS ——— - For pattern and description see For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 
Figs. 1--3BWELRy. each other’s arms. But let Julia or Qsric say Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 34-43. Suppl., No. VIII. Figs. 52-57. Suppl. No. VL, Fige 34-43. 


Man's Land, mother mine? Why doesn’t the last will and 
testament of some old lover of yours turn up, and bless us 
with the wealth no longer of any use to him ?” 

“T never had any lover but your dear father,” the moth- 
er would reply ; and then, sitting in the fire-light, she would 
go over the old, old story of her early love, in which, al- 
though Evelyn knew it by heart, she always seemed to 
find something new. 

“We have a pretty good time, don’t we, darling little 
woman ?” Evelyn would say, as they made ready for bed, 
still by the fire-light only—‘“ we two together—if Osrie is 
as close as a nut, and Julia doesn’t dare say her soul’s her 
own ?” 

“Oh yes,” her mother would sigh, doubtfully. “It’s— 
it’s— Idon’tcomplain. I suppose it’s well enough now; 
but the future! Oh, Evelyn, my dear, if you should lose 
your classes, if you should fall ill, just think what it would 
be to be entirely dependent on Osric! He would make 
poor Julia’s life a burden to her.” 

‘ “ He does now.” 
augees! : ae “He would make us feel the bitterness of every morsel 
eee : | of bread we ate.” . 

“Well, he does that now, too.” 

“No; for your parlor-dusting and china-washing and 
brief-copying, and music and painting lessons to his chil- 
dren, are some equivalent. He would turn away the other 
girl, and you would have the whole work to do.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t kill me. Don’t let us borrow trouble, 
little mother. I know what you mean, and I'd rather do all 
the work forever than marry Mr. Bryce.” 

“T don’t see how you can be so wrong-headed,” murmur- 
ed the anxious little mother. “I’m sure Mr. Brvce—” 

“Weighs two hundred and fifty.” ; 
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“ Well, what if he does? How foolish you are! 
He’s very—” 

“ Cross-eyed”—with her worst grimace. 

“ Not the least that ever was. It’s only a little 
cast that is peculiar and pleasant.” 

And at that Evelyn went off in a peal of laughter, 
which she suddeniy checked on hearing the manly 
foot of her brother-in-law mount the stairs, prob- 
ably to inquire the cause of the commotion, for 
little went on in his house into which he did not 
inquire; and if there was one thing more than 
another that Mr. Osric Carlsen hated, it was the 
sound of Evelyn’s laughter. He had never liked 
it, in fact, since the day that he proposed to her, 
and his false teeth came down, and in his awk- 
ward predicament he had struck a bracket, and 
his wig came off, and her sudden and irrepressi- 
ble laughter had sent him hastily and indignantly 
from the room, to be consoled by Julia, who met 
him on the way, and accepted him, with his three 
little girls, out of hand. 

After the marriage it was not till Julia was 
thought to be dying that Evelyn and her mother 
were invited to the house; and while they were 
with her their own house that had never been 
insured, and their few bonds that had never been 
registered, were burned together, and of course 
they had to stay. 

But Osric dismissed the nurse and the second 
girl the next day, and Evelyn did the work, and 
succeeded in getting her classes, and attending to 
them besides. At the end of every week she paid 
her board to Julia: she considered that her work 
in the house was a fair return for her mother’s, 
in her poor health and old age; and they kept 
out of the way in their room together all they 
could. As for poor pale Julia, she was a nonen- 
tity and a shadow, sick a part of the time, and 
with no spirit at any time; she knew that home 
was not a happy place, but she could not bear to 
blame her husband, and gradually came to join 
him in blaming Evelyn, who might make things 
very different for everybody if she would only 
marry Mr. Bryce—Mr. Bryce, whose half million 
was at the feet of this young beauty for her to 
pick up and enrich them all; Mr. Bryce, who had 
met her at the house of one of her pupils, who 
had made Osric’s acquaintance purposely to gain 
an ally in his siege, and concerning whom nei- 
ther Osric nor Osric’s wife, nor Osric’s mother- 
in-law in fact, ever afterward gave her any peace; 
for the one saw business opportunities for him- 
self, the other saw peace in the house, and the 
third saw kindness, escape, and liberty. 

“Now what's the use, Julia?” Evelyn once ex- 
claimed. “Marry the man? I can’t! I won't! 
How can you want me to?” 

“The idea,” said Julia, “ of letting such a chance 
as that slip through your fingers!” 

“The idea of not selling myself!” 

“ Of letting that artful widow, that Kate Grey, 
outgeneral you, and come in the mistress of those 
millions !” 

“It’s only half a million.” 

“Only half a million !” 

“ Well, we'll stick to the truth. And Mrs. Grey 
is his cousin, and loves him to distraction. I don’t 
see why. But she always has. She’s welcome.” 

“ How can you be so unnatural, when you might 
do so much for your family? You'd marry him 
soon enough,” cried Julia, through her angry tears, 
“if his name was Pierre Gilland !” 

And then Evelyn rose and left the room swiftly. 
But where should she go? There was no corner 
of the house where she could be alone for a single 
sob; for Osric was here, and his children were 
there, and one does not at all times wish even 
one’s mother to see the tears with which she has 
no sympathy. There was always all out-doors: 
she threw her shawl over her head, and ran out 
into the street. Jt was a pleasant summer night. 
She moved along quickly, thinking only of walk- 
ing away from her trouble—the trouble of an old 
love for the handsome, headstrong boy who had 
been the friend and companion and lover of all 
her years, who had remonstrated with her one 
day when he heard that Osric was calling fre- 
quently at the house, and storming with resent- 
ment at the gales of laughter with which she met 
every sentence he uttered about it, had marched 
out, only to meet Osric in the hall, in the act of 
taking from his pocket a little solitaire ring, 
which Pierre hadn’t a doubt was for Evelyn, and 
of which Julia, as she used to turn it on her finger, 
never had a doubt that it was not a real stone. 
And Pierre had left the town for the Pacific coast 
that night; and if she had wished to write to tell 
him of his absurd mistake, she had no address, 
and she only knew he was so much as alive by now 
and then catching a rumor of him at his work of 
laying out some railway up under the clouds of 
the mountains of Peru. But she did not wish to 
write to him: the man who would think for a 
moment that she would become Osric’s wife de- 
served nothing of her—had only made haste to 
seize his opportunity to leave her, she felt. And 
erying forlornly to herself, she was hurrying along, 
she knew not where, when all at once she found 
herself stopped by an insolent arm, and a couple 
of wretches barred the way, catching her hand, 
pulling her shawl, leering in her face, while her 
cheeks burned, and her heart stood still, and her 
voice failed her at their ribaldry. And never 
was she so glad or thankful in her life as when 
a giant form loomed before her, and a couple of 
powerful blows sent the rascals spinning into the 
gutter, and Mr. Bryce had tucked her little arm 
under his, and was taking her home in safety, and 
no questions asked. How kind he was! How 
good he was! Howrich he was! From that mo- 
ment she knew she was going to marry Mr. Bryce. 

But Mr. Bryce was very gentle about it. When 
he bad her promise, he seemed to be content with 
Chat, and to be willing to let her learn to love him 
before he demanded more. But she couldn’t, try 
as she would. The idea grew more and more re- 
pugnant: only the sight of her mother’s happi- 
ness in it made her hope that the love might come 
when needed. Yet, although that happiness of 





her mother’s was something very touching for 
her to see, nevertheless, in all her tremors and 
terrors, she never could help laughing at the sud- 
den respect and deference that Osric began to 
pay her. 

“So you are really going to marry my cousin ?” 
said Mrs. Grey, when he brought her to call on 
Evelyn, and left her at the door, 

“T suppose so,” said Evelyn. 

“You suppose so! Don’t you know?” asked 
the pretty widow, nestling in her laces. 

“T have promised to marry him,” said Evelyn 
then, looking up in the sudden hope of some help, 
some sympathy, and remembering how unreason- 
able that was to hope for from his cousin, who 
loved him herself, people said, although how she 
could, as Evelyn said to herself, with a sort of 
shudder, was a mystery. 

“You have promised,” repeated Mrs. Grey. 
“ And you are the kind to keep your word, I sup- 
pose. Tell me—I have a right to know—would 
you marry him if he were a poor man?” said 
Mrs. Grey, imperiously. 

“T should marry him now, rich or poor, since 
my word has been given,” replied Evelyn. 

“That is not answering my question.” 

“] will answer it, then, when you tell me what 
right you have to ask it.” 

Mrs. Grey hesitated. “Every right—every 
right,” she cried then, with sudden swift empha- 
sis. “The right of years of waiting, of patience, 
of hopeless devotion. I have the right at least 
to demand that the woman who wins where I fail 
shall give him some portion of the love I would 
have lavished.” 

“T am very sorry for you,” said Evelyn, sim- 
ply, after a moment or two of silence had follow- 
ed this outbreak. ‘“I—I wish he did love you!” 
And then, as Mrs. Julia was coming into the 
room, she dashed by her and ran out, unable to 
control the tears she could not bear to weep be- 
fore this woman. 

“TI came to pay my compliments to your sis- 
ter,” said Mrs. Grey, coolly, to Julia; “but she 
seems to regard her approaching marriage as any- 
thing but a subject for compliments. I am sorry 
she is so unhappy in it. I suppose there is an- 
other attachment ?” 

“Oh, dear me,” drawled Julia, who never had 
more than half sense, as their old nurse used to 
say, “we don’t consider her old affair with 
Pierre Gilland of any consequence—” 

“ Pierre ?” asked Mrs. Grey, gently, with an air 
of interest in Julia’s conversation. And when the 
carriage came round for her she knew all that 
Julia knew. 

“A very lovely girl,” said Mrs. Grey, as her 
cousin, who had not gone in with her, took the 
seat beside her again in the carriage. “ But I 
can’t congratulate you, as I could not congratu- 
late her. She is in love with another man—a 
young Pierre Gilland, a civil engineer on a Peru- 
vian railroad, who had always expected to marry 
her, but who left her incontinently on supposing 
she was going to accept the ring of that little 
wretch who is now her brother-in-law. Dear me, 
what a fool that woman is !—the sister of your 
pretty Evelyn. How fortunate you are not going 
to marry the family!” 

“Humph !” said Mr. Bryce. 

But when he returned that evening, and found 
Evelyn still excitedly ready for tears at a word, 
and obliged to go early to bed with a sad head- 
ache, he went round for a little comfort from his 
cousin Kate; and every time that Evelyn seemed 
to shrink from him, and show him the coldness 
that she could not help, he involuntarily sought 
with his cousin the sympathy he had found with 
her before. 

At Christmas-time he gave Evelyn some pearls 
that made Julia’s eyes fairly run over with drops 
of ecstasy, and at New-Year’s some diamonds, 
over which Osric hung gloatingly. But Evelyn 
gave them back, and begged him to keep them 
till by-and-by. “ You mean,” be said, “that you 
don’t love me well enough to take them now ?” 

“T think,” she said, “that I may care more for 
you if I am not so loaded with obligations. Let 
your cousin Kate keep them forme.” And then, 
looking up, in a sudden boldness, she added: 
“Why did you not marry her? She would have 
made you a better wife than—than anybody. 
And she—she is very fond of you.” 

“Marry my cousin Kate! Why, the thought 
never entered my head. A man doesn’t marry 
the women of his family,” he exclaimed. “I 
mean to marry you.” 

But the thought had entered his head now. 
And the next time he came into the presence of 
pretty Mrs. Grey, he could not avoid looking at 
her, and remembering Evelyn’s words. Yes, yes, 
he thought; Kate was very fond of him. And 
she would make any man a fine wife. If only 
‘Evelyn were as fond! 

For the rest, that little speech of Evelyn’s was 
like leaven, and leaven will work. He watched 
Kate when he gave her the jewels to take care 
of till he could give them to his wife, and it slow- 
ly began to dawn upon him that here was a wo- 
man who adored him, and he was passing her by 
to marry a child who adored somebody else ! 
And sometimes then it used to occur to Evelyn 
that Mr. Bryce was growing a little tired of her 
indifference, a little vexed at her aversion. Still, 
troth was plighted, vows were pledged, the en- 

gagement was public, and the marriage had been 
fixed for the Ist of March. 

“Oh, mamma!” broke forth Evelyn, as she 
threw open the window to air the room one morn- 
ing, and looked out on the flying snow-squalls, 
“only a fortnight more, and I am in fetters.” 

“You silly child,” said her mother, pulling up 
her shawl. “ Fetters, indeed! You'll have a 
lovely valentine to-day, I dare say, with a dia- 
mond in it, if you call that fetters.” 

“St. Valentine’s Day! So it is. Oh, what a 
dreary, dreary thing! As if there were any hap- 
py lovers in the world! Oh, I wish—I wish this 
snow were falling on my grave !” 





“ Well, Evelyn,” said her mother then, severe- 
ly, “if you are going to continue feeling this 
way, the sooner you put an end to things the bet- 
ter. I will see Mr. Bryce myself this very day.” 

“No. My word is given. I shall not break 
it. He is very kind,” she sobbed. “I—I dare 
say I shall be all right in time, only I—I can 
not help—” And, without finishing her sentence, 
she thrust her head, where the hair was always 
breaking into sunny little rings, out into the fall- 
ing snow to cool and hide her face. 

To cool her face? What sudden flames were 
those that swept up over throat and cheek and 
forehead? What was it, who was it, she saw 
below there? Whydid she spring back, and dart 
from the room, and take the stairs at a bound, to 
throw open the front door, and be clasped in a 
shower of snow and the embrace of a great dark 
fellow who would not let her go? 

“Oh, Pierre! Pierre!” she was whispering, 
clinging to the stranger. 

“ And the ring wasn’t for you after all, my dar- 
ling! She wrote and told me—Mrs. Grey, the 
trump! What awretch I was! Whata— Bless 
my soul! what’s this ?” 

She had sprung from him, and was wringing 
her hands at a safe distance. “ Oh, I mustn't! 
you mustn’t! I can’t—I mean—oh, I mean, 
Pierre! Pierre!” she cried, “ that I am going to 
marry Mr. Bryce!” 

“ Not now !” 

“Yes, yes; I have promised—” 

“Mail!” cried the postman at the open door, 
in which the snow was driving, and which they 
had both forgotten, and a letter fell at her feet. 

Pierre picked it up. “A valentine, I suppose,” 
he bitterly said. “ Probably from your Mr. Bryce. 
Evelyn! Evelyn! do you mean that I have come 
home to emptiness, to desolation, to—” 

She had opened the letter mechanically, and 
had run her eye over it, not really quite conscious 
of what she did. She whirled it toward him. 
“See !” she said, with a wide staring gaze. “ Read 
it! I don’t believe I can understand it. Per- 
haps I am—a little—out of my head!” And he 
read aloud; 


“*My Dear,—I know you will not feel badly 
when I set you free from your obligation to me 
by telling you what I have not had the courage 
to do before, that, by your advice, I shall marry 
my cousin Kate this evening, but, married or sin- 
gle, shall ever remain your friend, 

“*Weatrer Bryce.’” 


The letter fell to the floor, for Evelyn was un- 
der the capes of that great-coat, held close to the 
beating heart there. ‘Where’s your cloak ?” 
Pierre was whispering. ‘ Where’s the little moth- 
er? Here’s the carriage at the door. They are 
going to be married this evening. Let us get the 
start of them by being married this morning. 
Who ever in all time before had such a glorious 
valentine ?” 
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AVANT-PROPOS. 


T is now some years since all England—indeed, 

all Europe—rang with what came to be uni- 

versally talked about at that time as “The Mys- 
terious Case of Lord Brackenbury.” 

I say, vaguely, “some years ago,” because I will 
not pain the present representatives of a noble 
family by specifying a precise date. But the af- 
fair (by-gone though it is, and now almost forgot- 
ten) took place at all events within the memory 
of such as are still comparatively young. 

What was it that happened? Where did it 
happen? What manner of man was this Lord 
Brackenbury with whose name and fame Rumor 
was erewhile so busy ? 

Patiently to sift the facts and falsehoods con- 
tained in a multitudinous heap of family papers, 
newspaper reports, and private correspondence of 
all kinds ; to separate the true from the untrue ; 
to put together, as it were, the mislaid pieces of 
a puzzle to which no other has as yet discovered 
the key; to make things past appear as though 
they were present: to answer the above questions, 
in short, with such aid of local color as the story- 
teller’s craft and some acquaintance with the 
places and events may lend, are the objects which 
I set before myself in undertaking to work out the 
following narrative. 





CHAPTER IL. 
LORD BRACKENBURY. 


A GENTLEMAN standing at the door of the Hotel 
Feder, over against the Porto Franco of Genoa, 
paused for a moment at the top of the steps; 
looked up and down the noisy street; glanced at 
his watch ; then, coming down very deliberately, 
turned toward the Borsa; threaded his way 
through the customary crowd of shippers, mer- 
chants, and stock-brokers which there most do 
congregate, and went up the Street of the Gold- 
workers, 

Taken as bullion, there is not much precious 
metal on view in the Street of the Goldworkers ; 
but as regards display, all the wealth of Chili and 
Peru would seem to be set forth in that double 
row of old-fashioned shop windows glittering with 
delicate filigree-work in rich dead gold and frosted 
silver. Though the merest gilt gingerbread of 
jewelry, the products of this ancient and famous 
handicraft have for centuries kept their fragile 
hold upon the affections of the fair Genoese. 
Not a serving-maid, not a contadina, not a fisher- 


man’s wife within thirty miles of the city, who 
does not regard the possession of a filigree cross 
and a pair of filigree ear-rings as the summit 
of woman’s felicity. Even among the wealthier 
classes it is an article of faith to regard this ex- 
quisite rubbish as the choicest achievement of*the 
goldsmith’s art. 

Travellers, as a matter of course, are the select 
victims of shop-keepers in the Strada degli Orefici. 
Those smiling pirates, lounging watchfully in their 
doorways, batten upon the many-dollared Ameri- 
can, and scent the British tourist from afar. They 
all knew the gentleman from the Hotel Feder. 
He was spending several weeks in Genoa, and had 
passed that way some scores of times ere now. 
Perhaps he had already bought his predestined 
share of the gingerbread jewelry, and, like the 
rest of us, had come to the conclusion that it was 
scarcely good enough to give away, and not worth 
keeping. Or perhaps he was endowed with super- 
human wisdom, and had steeled his soul against 
it altogether. 

Be this as it might, the shop-keepers, though 
they formulated the customary “Cosa vuole, si- 
gnore ?” uttered those magic words in a tone that 
betrayed small hope of sale. 

He looked, neverthéless, like a man who might 
buy. He was young; well dressed ; evidently not 
in a hurry. A man of perhaps thirty, or from 
that to thirty-two or thirty-three years of age; tall, 
square-shouldered, upright ; with regular features, 
large serious gray eyes, a thin-lipped, clean-shaven 
mouth, and hair and whiskers of a dull reddish- 
auburn, His dark pray travelling suit (new, but 
not too new) was well made and well put on, His 
hat was smoothly brushed. His gloves fitted. 
Above all, there was in his whole look and bear- 
ing that quiet, authoritative gravity which be- 
speaks conscious superiority. The pirates knew 
right well that here was the sort of Inglese who 
could buy up their whole stock at one stroke of 
his pen, if it so pleased him. 

But it pleased him to do nothing of the kind. 
It pleased him to stroll very slowly up the Street 
of the Goldworkers ; thence, by certain alleys and 
by-ways, to make for the great rambling square 
in which stands the Cathedral of San Lorenzo, 
with its quaint facade of banded marbles; to 
mount the steep pitch leading to the Piazza Carlo 
Felice; and so to pursue his way, by what was in 
truth a huge détour, to the Strada Nuova. 

He made the détour, however, of set purpose ; 
for he had an engagement in the Strada Nuova 
this morning for 10 a.m., and he had started so 
early that it still wanted several minutes to the 
appointed hour. 

Pacing slowly to and fro while waiting for those 
minutes to go by, he was too full of his own 
thoughts to note the sombre splendor of this noble 
street, in which every house is a palace and every 
stone is historical, To those heavily corniced fa- 
gades, profuse in carven fruits and flowers and 
coats of arms; to those gloomy porticoes beyond 
which, as if set in frames of ebony or bronze, 
gleam sunny glimpses of marble court-yards and 
terraced gardens green with golden-fruited orange- 
trees ; to the play of light and shadow, and the 
glory of color, and all those associations that peo- 
ple the beautiful old street with a shadowy pa- 
geant of nobles, and merchant princes, and brave 
spirits of olden time who went down to the sea 
in ships—to all this, as to the motley throng 
which shouldered him upon the narrow footway, 
he was apparently indifferent. 

At length, dropping in one after the other in 
irregular chorus, the neighboring clocks gave no- 
tice of the hour; whereupon our Englishman, 
turning quickly back upon his steps, went in at 

the porte cochére of a huge prison-like building, 
about half way along the street. Though the pri- 
vate palazzo of some noble family, the scutcheon 
and flag-staff of a certain European state on the 
first-floor balcony, and the names of various bank- 
ers, wine-merchants, steam-packet agents, and the 
like, painted on either side of the inner doorway, 
showed that the house was in part let out for 
business purposes. Beyond the threshold of this 
inner door opened a great hall paved with party- 
colored marbles, and a magnificent staircase, up 
which a dozen men might well have marched 
abreast. An enormous oil-painting, commemora- 
tive of some senatorial ceremony of old repub- 
lican days, hung, black with age, at the upper end ; 
while to right and left opened various doors cov- 
ered with faded red baize, and adorned, like mon- 
ster coffin lids, with brass-headed nails and in- 
scribed brass plates. 

An eager-eyed, pallid man, sitting on a bench 
beside one of the baize doors aforesaid, rose hur- 
riedly as the new-comer crossed the hall. 

The Englishman nodded. 

“That's well, amico,” he said. 
I send for you.” 

And pushing open the door, he went in. 

Beyond this door lay a matted anteroom and 
an office divided off by a screen, above which the 

heads of some six or eight mustached clerks 
suddenly appeared, and as suddenly vanished. 
“Signor Ricciotto?” said the Englishman, 
interrogatively. Then, noting a whisper among 
the clerks, he added, “‘ I come by appointment.” 

A door in the screen opened, and a bald man 
emerged, all bows and “ favoriscas.” 

“The Signor Ricciotto is in his private room, 
awaiting the visit of mi-lord. Will mi-lord be 
pleased to walk this way? So!—The lobby is 
somewhat dark—and there is a step yonder.” 

Saying which, the bald clerk, diving forward, 
opened yet another and another door, and an- 
nounced, 

“ Mi-lord Brackenbury.” 

What Mi-lord Brackenbury saw was a room big 
enough and lofty enough for a lecture-hall; a 
painted ceiling all goddesses and arabesques, 
down the centre of which hung three dusty chan- 
deliers of ancient Venice glass; a row of ponder- 
ous gilt chairs ranged along the walls; above the 
chairs a file of full-length family portraits—gen- 
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stomachers ; in the middle of the floor a rug, a 
writing-table and desk, and some three or four 
leather-bottomed chairs; and at the upper end 
of the room an open bureau laden with packets 
of tied-up letters and papers. 

Two gentlemen seated at opposite sides of the 
writing-table—the one portly, square-headed, with 
crisp light hair and a mustache brushed up @ Ja 
Rubens ; the other slender, sallow, and all in black 
—rose when the visitor was announced. 

The Englishman and the man in black bowed 
with just so much of recognition as showed them 
to have met before. The mah in black present- 
ed the light-haired gentleman as “ Signor Ricci- 
otto.” 

Peer and banker exchanged formal salutations. 

“T trust I have not kept Signor Ricciotto wait- 
ing,” said Lord Brackenbury, looking round fora 
clock, and seeing none. 

Signor Ricciotto lifted his hands deprecatingly. 

“ Altro—altro!” he said. “ Mi-lord is exacti- 
tude itself.” 

To which the man in black, with a deferential 
smile, added that “ punctuality was an English 
virtue.” 

These preliminary courtesies over, the banker 
begged the signore to be seated, and the man in 
black opened the business of the meeting. 

“The object of this interview,” he said, with a 
little oratorical cough, “is understood, It needs 
no introductidn.” 

He looked round complacently ; and then, hav- 
ing said that it needed no introduction, proceeded 
to introduce it. 

“My noble client, if his lordship will permit 
me the honor of so styling him, is here in the 
character of a possible purchaser. I am myself 
present as the humble medium between his lord- 
ship and another noble client, who is willing to 
part from certain—ahem !—property, which his 
lordship is willing, or may on certain conditions 
be willing, toacquire. That property, meanwhile, 
is lodged in the safe-keeping of the Signori Ricci- 
otto & Da Costa, to whom I have the pleasure 
to present a written order from my absent client, 
authorizing them to permit inspection of the 
same.” 

Saying which, the man in black pulled out a big 
pocket-book, and extracted therefrom a folded 
paper, which he presented to the banker. 

Signor Ricciotto, having glanced through it, 
pressed the spring of a hand-bell that stood be- 
side his desk. 

The bald-headed clerk promptly appeared. 

“That coffer about which I spoke to you last 
evening, Giovanelli,” said Signor Ricciotto. 

Giovanelli vanished. 

“ Always the same Giovanelli,” remarked the 
man in black. 

“The same, Signor Moro—always trustworthy 
and trusted,” replied the banker. Then, turning 
to Lord Brackenbury, “ Mi-lord has been winter- 
ing in Rome ?” 

Lord Brackenbury shook his head. 

“No,” he said; “just the reverse. I am mov- 
ing southward, and purpose spending Easter in 
Rome. I did not, in fact, leave England till the 
beginning of February.” 

“So lately? Mi-lord is pleased with Genoa ?” 

“ Genoa is one of my old loves,” Lord Bracken- 
bury replied, with a grave smile. 

“Ah! mi-lord has been here before ?” 

“Many a time. When I kept a yacht, I often 
made Genoa my head-quarters in Mediterranean 
waters.” 

“T understood that his lordship had even now 
a yacht in the harbor?” said Signor Moro, in- 
terrogatively. 

“Not a yacht—an old felucca which I bought 
one day for a mere song, and which I manage my- 
self, sometimes with and sometimes without the 
help of a boy.” 

“Mi-lord is rash to go out alone in these wa- 
ters,” said Signor Ricciotto. “Ours is a treach- 
erous coast, and the bay is apt to be raked by sud- 
den gusts from the Maritime Alps.” 

Lord Brackenbury smiled the same grave 
smile. 

“T am little more than a fine-weather sailor,” 
he replied ; “and if I run occasional risks, I sel- 
dom endanger any life but my own. Boating is 
my apology for idleness.” 

“Mi-lord is doubtless an accomplished sea- 
man,” said Signor Moro, deferentially. 

Here the door opened, and Giovanelli re-ap- 
peared with “the coffer.” 


——— 


CHAPTER II. 
A MAD ENGLISHMAN, 


Tue “coffer” proved to be a big brass-bound 
box, like a monster dressing-case, on the lid of 
which was a tarnished scutcheon, engraved with 
a coroneted coat of arms. 

The head clerk placed this box on the table ; 
then, having handed a bunch of keys to Signor 
Ricciotto, withdrew as before. 

There were three locks to the box, and three 
keys on the bunch. As the banker turned each 
successive key, Lord Brackenbury rose and went 
to the table. Signor Moro also rose. The lid, 
being unlocked, fell back level with the top of 
the box, showing an inner lid of silver gilt, en- 
graved with a cipher inclosed in a garter, and 
surmounted by a coronet. This second lid opened 
by means of a concealed spring, which Signor 
Ricciotto had some difficulty in finding. 

“Tt should be somewhere here,” he said, run- 
ning his finger to and fro along the edge ; “ but 
it is now so many years since I was shown how 
to— Keco !—at last.” 

The spring, accidentally pressed, caused the 
second lid to fly open, and displayed a superb 
diamond tiara and necklace on a bed of dark blue 
velvet. 

There followed murmured admiration on the 
part of Signor Moro; a critical dead silence on 
the part of Lord Brackenbury, 


Having waited a few moments, Signor Ricci- 
otto lifted out this first tray, and disclosed a 
second, containing a pair of bracelets, a pair of 
ear-rings, and a pendant, all in diamonds. 
Another pause; and the same silence. 

Signor Ricciotto then lifted out the second 
tray, and there was seen at the bottom of the box 
a third group of jewels, consisting of a magnificent 
aigrette in the form of a bird-of-paradise, some 
three or four rings, and an elaborate brooch, re- 
peating the design of the cipher and coronet. 
“These, I suppose, are all ?” said Lord Brack- 
enbury. 

“The complete parure,” replied the banker. 
“A parure worthy of a queen!” said Signor 
Moro, enthusiastically. 

Lord Brackenbury took up first the tiara, then 
the aigrette, and examined the setting of the 
stones. 

“They are set transparent, every one,” said 
Signor Moro. 

“The style is old-fashioned,” said Lord Brack- 
enbury. 

“ But what fire in those central clusters! What 
water! What size!” 

“They would need to be entirely reset,” said 
Lord Brackenbury. 

Signor Ricciotto shrugged his shoulders doubt- 
fully. 

The setting,” he said, “is a matter of taste. 
It is with the stones that we are concerned; and 
they are, I understand, flawless, and of the purest 
water. The jewels come up, I trust, to the level 
of mi-lord’s expectations ?” 

Lord Brackenbury paused, passing the whole 
once more in review. 

“Well, yes; I think so,” he said, presently. 
“But unless they were cleaned, it would be diffi- 
eult to form an opinion. Besides, I do not pro- 
fess to be a judge of such things, Your client, 
Signor Moro, will not object if I call in an ex- 
pert g” 

“ Mi-lord is more than welcome to do so. My 
client would prefer it.” 

“Thanks. He awaits outside. 
Ricciotto permit him to come in ?” 

Signor Ricciotto again sounded his hand-bell ; 
Giovanelli again appeared ; and the man to whom 
Lord Brackenbury had spoken as he passed 
through the hall was presently ushered in. 

“This is my expert,” said Lord Brackenbury. 
“He is a lapidary—a very honest fellow, and 
well versed in precious stones. Here, Antonio, 
examine these jewels, and let me have your opin- 
ion upon them,” : 

The lapidary deposited his hat on the floor, 
made a shy obeisance, and shuffled up to the 
table. 

“ Am I required to price them ?” he said, after 
eying the jewels for a moment in silence. 

“ Not to price them exactly ; but to value them 
—approximately.” 

“T could not undertake to value them with pre- 
cision as they are,” replied the lapidary. “I ought 
to be able to weigh each stone separately, without 
the setting.” 

“That, of course, is impossible, 
form a rough estimate ?” 

“ Yes, signore—I can form a rough estimate.” 

Saying which, he took from his waistcoat pocket 
a file, a small magnifying-glass of the kind used 
by gem-engravers and watch-makers, and a well- 
worn stump of black lead-pencil. He then asked 
for a sheet of paper, and pr ded to a systemat 
ic examination of the contents of the three trays. 
One by one, he took the jewels to the light, 
breathed upon them, rubbed them, tested each 
principal stone with a stroke of the file, and made 
a note of its probable weight, quality, and value. 
He was a careful man, and he performed his task 
conscientiously, It took a long time, however, 
during which the lookers-on tried to keep up a 
languid conversation, and waited with what pa- 
tience they could. 

When at length the last jewel was restored to 
its place, the lapidary, somewhat slowly and la- 
boriously, cast up his column of figures, and 
handed the paper to Lord Brackenbury. 

“And this,” said the Englishman, “is your 
rough estimate ?” 

“To the best of my judgment, signore; but, 
not being able to weigh the stones, I must nat- 
urally allow a wide margin for errors.” 

“A marp’n to what extent?” 

The workman hesitated. 

“Diamonds are difficult goods to value, signore,” 
hesaid. “A very little weight more or less makes 
all the difference.” 

“T know that,” said Lord Brackenbury. 

“J—I may have rated them too high; and I 
may have rated them too low.” 

“ How much too high or too low? I mean, what 
do you take to be the outside margin of error either 
way?” 

“Well, signore—perhaps as much as twenty- 
five thousand French lire.” 

‘Twenty-five thousand French lire—that is to 
say, a thousand pounds sterling.” 

“ Yes, signore.” 

“Very good, Antonio. You may go.” 

And Lord Brackenbury folded up the paper and 
put it in his waistcoat pocket. 

The lapidary meanwhile picked up his hat, 
and with a muttered “ Good-day, signori,” went 
his way. 

When the door had closed, Lord Brackenbury 
drew his chair nearer. 

“And now,” he said, turning to the lawyer— 
“and now, signore—the price ?” 

“The sum named, mi-lord, at our former inter- 
view,” said the man in black. “ Forty-five thou- 
sand pounds sterling.” 

Lord Brackenbury shook his head. 

“More than I can afford, Signor Moro,” he 
said. “More than the jewels are worth.” 


Will Signor 
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“Nay, mi-lord, the jewels are too cheap. My 
client—I do not give his name, unless we come to 
terms, in which case we rely upon mi-lord’s dis- 





cretion—my client, to tell the truth, needs money. 





Political changes, unfortunate speculations, a too 
lavish and a too confiding temperament, have 
one and all contributed to cripple his estate. Mi- 
lord observes that we approach this negotiation in 
a spirit of frankness.” 

Lord Brackenbury bowed. 

“ Sooner than still further reduce that estate by 
sale or mortgage,” continued Signor Moro, “my 
client (being unmarried, and having no use for 
them) decides to part from his family diamonds. 
But he wishes to sell privately—and to sell pri- 
vately is to sell cheaply.” 

“T do not see that,” said Lord Brackenbury. 

“ Mi-lord, these diamonds have a European rep- 
utation. Two of the ornaments belonged to the 
Spanish crown. They came into the family when 
an ancestor of my client married a grandniece of 
Charles the Third.” 

“That fact,” said Lord Brackenbury, “ would 
not greatly interest a stranger.” 

“ But as a matter of historical association—” 

“ As a matter of historical association, it does 
not, so far as I am myself concerned, enhance the 
value of the purchase by a single scudo, You 
are dealing with me frankly, Signor Moro, I will 
deal as frankly with you. I am engaged to be 
married.” 

Signor Moro, beaming at a moment’s notice, 
murmured something about “a hundred thousand 
felicitations.” 

“My family jewels are few and old-fashioned. 
If I buy these diamonds, I buy them solely for the 
stones; I look only to the value of the stones ; 
and my first step will be to have them entirely 
taken to pieces.” 

“What a pity!” 

“Your client, Signor Moro, would not be of 
that opinion. If the jewels are historical and well 
known, he would prefer that they should escape 
recognition.” 

“Well, yes; there would be that advantage. 
But on the other hand, mi-lord, this parure, if put 
up to public auction, would fetch eighty thousand 
pounds.” 

Lord Brackenbury looked politely doubtful. 

“One question, Signor Moro,” he said. “Is 
your client open to an offer ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Such an offer as it is in my power to make 
must be based exclusively upon the market value 
of the diamonds.” 

Signor Moro begged leave to assure his lord- 
ship that any proposition he might be pleased to 
make should meet with due consideration. 

Without unfolding it, Lord Brackenbury took 
the estimate from his waistcoat pocket. 

“T am a man of few words,” he said, “and I 
am not clever at bargaining. My first proposal, 
therefore, will be my last. I offer thirty-one thou- 
sand pounds.” 

The lawyer uttered an exclamation of dismay. 
That his lordship should seriously propose an 
abatement of fourteen thousand pounds was in- 
conceivable—that it should be conceded was not 
only inconceivable, but impossible ! 

“Tt is for Signor Moro to accept or reject.” 

“For my client, mi-lord—for my client. And, 
davvero! I dare not go to my client with such 
an offer.” 

Lord Brackenbury rose. 

“In that case,” he said, “I have but to apolo- 
gize for occupying Signor Ricciotto’s valuable 
time. And that I may not be supposed to have 
unjustly depreciated the jewels, I beg to lay be- 
fore these gentlemen the valuation that has just 
been made in their presence. My expert estimates 
the stones at thirty thousand pounds ; but as he 
admitted that he might be in error one way or 
the other to the extent of a thousand pounds, I 
gave the diamonds the benefit of the doubt.” 

Saying which, Lord Brackenbury handed the 
paper to Signor Moro, and took his hat with the 
air of a man whose business is concluded. 

But Signor Moro had no mind so to conclude it. 

“One moment, mi-lord,” he said, with a quick 
glance at the estimate. ‘I admit, of course, that 
there are two sides to a question of this kind— 
the commercial side and the non-commercial side. 
This paper represents the commercial side, and 
we are bound to give it a hearing.” 

“Tt represents the value of the diamonds in 
the diamond market,” said Lord Brackenbury, 
dryly. 

“Their minimum value,” objected Signor 
Mo 


ro. 
“Tdonot think so, But why not callin another 
opinion ?” 

Signor Moro and Signor Ricciotto exchanged 

lances. 

“Mi-lord Brackenbury,” said Signor Moro, 
“we may not accept your valuer’s estimate with 
entire unreserve, but we do not question its ap- 
proximate fairness. To call in a second expert 


would be toimply a doubt. We should not dream 
of it.” 

“Tt would be more satisfactory,” said Lord 
Brackenbury. 


“ Far from it—far from it. With a little con- 
cession on both sides, we can come to terms.” 

“Signor Moro,” said Lord Brackenbury, “ we 
English are a literal people. I told you that my 
first proposal would be my last; and I mean it— 
to a shilling.” 

“ Mi-lord is hard—hard !” 

And half in admiration, half in despair, Signor 
Moro turned, as if appealingly, to the banker. 

Signor Ricciotto smiled; it was probably his 
cue to interfere at this juncture. 

“ Am I to offer an opinion ?” he asked. 

“Certainly—but you must tell mi-lord that he 
is too rigid.” 

“T do not think that mi-lord is too rigid. Mi- 
lord has offered a thousand pounds in excess of 
the estimate. Mi-lord is liberal.” 

“ But my client ?” 

“Your client has placed himself in your hands, 
and will be content with such arrangements as you 
see fit to conclude.” 





The lawyer hesitated, or affected to hesitate. 


Lord Brackenbury looked at his watch. 
“Signor Moro,” he said, “I am not so unrea- 
sonable as to ask for an immediate answer. Take 
twenty-four hours, and talk the matter over with 
your client.” 

Lawyer and banker exchanged a hurried whis- 
per. Then Signor Moro spoke. 

“My client,” he said, “is at his Florentine villa. 
He seldom comes to Genoa. And, moreover, as 
Signor Ricciotto has said, he leaves this matter 
in my hands. After all, it is 1 who must decide, 
and I may as well decide now as twenty-four hours 
Mi-lord Brackenbury, we accept your 


For a man comparatively so young, Lord Brack- 
enbury was singularly cool and self-contained. 
There was no gleam of triumph in his face as, 
turning to Signor Ricciotto and resuming his 
seat, he said, in the most matter-of-fact way pos- 
sible, 

“T have a credit with your house, Signor Ric- 
ciotto—a credit which I think will cover the pur- 
chase-money of these jewels.” ’ 
The banker smiled, as bankers are wont to smile 
upon customers who deal in large accounts. He 
was aware that mi-lord had a credit upon the house. 
He did not know to what amount, but his mana- 
ger had said that mi-lord’s was a large credit. In 
any case, there could be no possible difficulty. 
Mi-lord might draw upon Ricciotto & Da Costa 
to any amount he pleased, and the firm would be 
happy to honor his lordship’s signature. 

“It only remains, then, for Signor Moro to pre- 
pare his receipt.” 

“Five minutes’ work!” said Signor Moro. 
“ Will my lord like me to wait upon him this after- 
noon—say, at five ?” 

“The sooner the better, Signor Moro.” 

“ And what will mi-lord wish us to do with re- 
gard to the jewels ?” asked Signor Ricciotto. 

“ T should like them delivered this evening, after 
dinner, at my hotel.” 

Signor Ricciotto bowed, and replaced the trays 
in the casket. 

“Which are the Spanish jewels ?” asked Lord 
Brackenbury. 

“ The aigrette, mi-lord, and the portrait-ring in 
the bottom tray. Ido not think you particularly 
observed the ring. It contains a miniature of 
Charles the Third surmounted by an imperial 
crown in small brilliants. But full particulars of 
each jewel are entered in the inventory.” 

“If you will be so good as to give it to me, I 
will take that inventory now,” said Lord Bracken- 
bury. 

The banker drew a folded paper from his desk, 
and handed it across the table. 

“ Mi-lord is a man of business,” he said, smil- 
ing. “Shall we verify the estimate before I close 
the coffer ?” 

Lord Brackenbury preferred, however, to verify 
on receipt of his purchase. 

“T should ask you to take charge of these dia- 
monds for a few more weeks, Signor Ricciotto,” 
he said, “if I were not immediately leaving Gen- 
oa; but this matter being settled, I hope to start 
to-morrow.” 

“For Rome?” 

“For Rome, by way of Pisa and Florence. I 
want, in fact, to put the work into Castellani’s 
hands with as little delay as possible.” 

“Mi-lord really intends to have the jewels re- 
set ?” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“But mi-lord will not travel with thirty thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds ?” 

“Why not? Brigands, I believe, are an un- 
known luxury on this side of Rome.” 

The banker looked grave. 

“That we are free crom brigandage is true,” 
he said; “yet, for all that, I would recommend 
the sea route. The French steamers are excel- 
lent; and from Civita Vegchia to Rome it is a 
pleasant drive of only a few hours.” 

Lord Brackenbury smiled dissent. 

“T abhor steamers,” he said; “ and I have an 
especial fancy to see the coast road between this 
place and Spezzia.” 

“T believe the roads to be absolutely safe,” 
said Signor Ricciotto, ‘‘ but not for the worth of 
the jewels would I take charge of them from 
here to Rome—above all, by a circuitous land jour- 
ney.” 

“Nay, mi-lord, Signor Ricciotto is undoubted- 
ly in the right,” interposed the lawyer. 

“ But some one must convey them,” said Lord 
Brackenbury, half jestingly, half impatiently. 
“ Diamonds are not like money. I can not de- 
posit them here, and take them out by letter of 
credit in Rome.” 

“ We can forward them by government courier 
to the care of our Roman correspondent,” replied 
the banker. 

“ And why should I rely upon the government 
courier rather than upon myself? He is more 
likely to be robbed. He is known to be worth 
robbing. Who will know that I am worth it ?” 

“The government courier travels with an es- 
cort,” said Signor Ricciotto. 

“ And I travel armed, with my servant, who is 
also armed. Believe me, signori both, I am per- 
fectly well able to take care of myself and the 
diamonds. Thanks all the same for your counsel. 
Signor Moro, I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you at five. Signor Ricciotto, I have the honor 
to wish you good-day.” 

Saying which, Lord Brackenbury bent his head 
somewhat stiffly to each in turn, and left the 
room. 

The door having closed upon him, banker and 
lawyer looked at each other, and drew a long 
breath. 

‘‘Inglese from the crown of his head to the 
soles of his feet !” said Signor Moro. 

“ An obstinate fool, and as rash as he is obsti- 





nate!” said Signor Ricciotto. “ Who but a mad 

Englishman would travel half over Italy with 

thirty thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds ?” 
(to BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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Fig. 1.—8atrs axnp Fovtarp Pig. 2.—Farie Bau. Torerrte. Fig. 3.—Biack Gros Grain Pig. 4.—Casumere Wrapper. Fig. 5.—Damass& Dress. 
Bat t Towsrre. For description see Dixner Dress. For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 
For description see Supp! Supplement. For description see Suppl. uppl., No. L, Figs. 1-4. Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 44-51. 
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i i ; i Ne at P nately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following st. Repeat always the 2d—7th 
Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. FON RV aang: rounds, but in every repetition fasten the middle of the first 5 ch. in the 
ati - ane ‘ . <> 
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Turse edgings are worked crosswise with fine crochet cotton. For the edg- 6th round to the middie st. of the last picot in the 6th round of the preced- 
ing Fig. 1 make a foundation of 27 st, (stitch), and on these crochet as fol- Sas ing pattern figure (to do this, drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter 
lows: 1st round.—Pass over the next 8 st., 1 de. (double crochet) on the fol- 1¥. \Xt) O23 ¢@ te the corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. through). 
lowing st., twice alternately 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. on the third following st., é The edging Fig. 2 is worked on a foundation of 28 st., as follows: Ist 
then 1 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the third following st., 1 ch., 1 de. on the round.—Pass over the next 8 st., 1 sc. (single crochet) on the following st., 
third following st., twice alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following st. 2d twice alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the fifth following st., then 3 ch., 1 de. on 
round.—9 ch., 1 de. on the fourth following st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., the third following st., 7 ch., pass over 5 st.,1 sc.on the next st. 2d round. 
1 de. on the third following st., 1 ch., 5 de. on the next 3 ch, between 2 de., —8 ch., 10 de. on the next 7 ch. in the preceding round, 1 de. on the next 
1 ch., 1 de. on the third following st., three times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on de., 4 ch., twice 7 de. on the middle of the next 7 ch., then 4 ch., pass over 
the third following st. 38d round.—5 ch., 1 de. om the fourth following st. 6 st. I sc. on the following st. 3d round.—7 ch., 1 se. on the last of the 
in the preceding round, twice alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following phar ch. in the preceding round, 4 ch., 7 de. on the vein between the next 
st., then 5 ch., pass over 7 st., 1 de. on the following st., 2 ch., 1 de. on the 


Sux anp Lace Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Mocit Breakrast Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocnet Eperse ror Lincerir. y i UWA AA Lib aal | 2 
i! Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epeine ror LINGERIE, 
third following st., 12 de. on the next 9 ch. 4th round—4 . ' : 
ch., 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding round, six times Sai PII rrr TT | il ae te Ben ar s first of the 
alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., then 2 ch., , : : = 7 res ogy Sees oe oe a 
1 de. on the third following st., 1 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. ’ CBee betoee tba. ‘ } af 8 Eh 


ternately 3 de. (working off the upper veins together) on 
the second following st.,5 ch. 4th round.—1 se. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, three times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch., then 
4 ch., 1 de. on the next single de., three times alternately 
7 ch., pass over 7 st., 1 se. on the following st. 5th round. 


on the middle of the next 5 ch., 1 ch., 1 de. on the third fol- 
lowing st., three times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third 
following st. 5th round.—65 ch., 1 de. on the fourth following 
st. in the preceding round, twice alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
third following st.; then 1 ch., 5 de. on the next 3 ch., 1 ch., 

, a i ring s 9 de 6 . 
a yc aliemytiemage 2 | cpt yA th aga ch., a —tThree times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 
5 ile 8 de pene wee: tk ‘dle meet gta dae five ’ next 7 ch. in the preceding round ; then 3 ch., 1 de. on the 
times alternately 1 picot (consisting of 5 ch. and 1 de, onthe Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 Years oLp.—Front.—[For Back, see P. 133.] - me 7 — eos be mag of the next 5 ch. Re- 
first of these), 3 de, on the next 2 ch., then 2 ch., 3 de. on For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 15-19. ere Fen bo ioe 
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Tune Ficnv-Cotiar. 
For description see Supplement. 
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the following 2 ch., 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the third following st., 5 ch., 
pass over 7 st., 1 de. on the next 
st., three times alternately 2 ch., 
1 de. on the third following st. 
7th round.—5 ch., 1 de. on the 
fourth following st., twice alter- 
nately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third 
following st., then 1 ch., 2 de. 
separated by 3 ch. on the third s 

Fig. 1.—Cap ror Experty Lapy. following st., 1 ch., 1 de. on the Fig. 2.—Car ror Exvperty Lapy. 

For description see Supplement. third following st., twice alter- For description see Supplement. 
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Sofa Pillow with Netted Guipure Tidy, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 132. 

Tux sofa pillow is covered with Bordeaux velvet, and 
edged with a ruffle of satin ribbon of the same color 
two inches wide, oa which is sewed a row of gold cord 
with gold thread. A second ruffle is set under the 
first on each corner of the sofa pillow. The founda- 
tion of the tidy is worked in straight netting with old- 
gold-colored saddler’s silk, and is darned in point de 
toile and point de reprise with similar silk and in point 
d’eaprit with gold thread in the design Fig. 2. In the 
border loo dots alternate with figures in point de 
toile. The edge of the tidy is button-hole stitched 
with silk over a gold thread, which is laid in picots as 
seen in the illustration. 


Monogram. 
See {llustration on page 133. 
Tuts monogram is worked with fine embroidery cot- 
ton in satin, tent, and knotted stitch. 


Mull, Lace, and Ribbon Breakfast Cap. 
See illustration on page 141. 


For the crown cut of mull on the bias one piece 
eight inches and seven-eighths wide and tweuty-six 
inches and a half long, a slope it off from the mid- 
dle toward the ends. Gather the crown on the front, 
and sew it on a brim of double mull fourteen inches 
long and an inch and a half wide, which is sloped off 
on the front from the middle toward the ends. In the 
back the crown is likewise gathered, and set on a dou- 
ble piece of mull nine inches and a quarter long and 
two inches and a half wide, which is rounded off at 
the top from the middle toward the ends to a width of 
seven-eighths of an inch. The trimming for the cap 
consists of gathered Breton lace two inches wide and 
pink satin ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. Strings 
of mull complete the cap. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nanniz.—Wash your guipure lace tidies in cold soap- 
suds; then rince and wring well. Stretch a sheet 
against a wall or on a carpet in an empty room, and 
straighten out the tidies upon it, fastening each cor- 
ner down securely with a safety-pin, to prevent shrink- 
ing and keep the square shape while drying. The au- 
thor of The Bachelor of the Albany, published in the 
* Franklin Square Library,” is Albany Fonblanque. 

8. A. N.—You are quite right in objecting to dye 
your handsome brocaded silk. An ingenious dress- 
maker ought to be able to make a skirted coat basque 
out of the flounce which is twenty-two inches deep, 
as such coats are pieced on the hips, and do not re- 
quire great lengths of material. You could then have 
brown silk of the same brown, or else a lighter shade, 
for a trimmed skirt with panier drapery like that 
shown on the Prince Albert Basque Suit on the first 
page of Bazar No.7, Vol. XIIL Your puffing of bro- 
cade and your narrow bands of brocade can trim the 
paniers and the pleatings, and be striped across the 
front, instead of velvet. If you choose a suitable shade, 
your dress will be very elegant and stylish, instead of 
looking as if it had journeyed with Noah, as your 
dress-maker threatens, 

lenorant Youne Hovsrxerrer.—Lock up your sil- 
ver for safety, and display a few pieces of china on 
your sideboard.—Lavender basket-woven cloth, or fine 
pressed flannel, either peacock blue or garnet, trimmed 
with white Russian lace, will make a pretty sacque for 
the house. Of course the lady of the house supplies 
the refreshinents for New-Year’s Day, instead of the 
young ladies whom she invites to receive with her. 
The ladies are as much her guests as are the gentle- 
men who call upon her during the day. 

A. B.—A puff of the material used for trimming the 
dress is now sometimes placed at the top of a tight 
sleeve. Thick barred lawns are used for facing dress 
skirts, and on these a narrow facing of alpaca is set at 
the edge; then the skirt braid is added to show slight- 
ly below the skirt. 

L, W. B.—A widow wears deep mourning with crape 
trimmings a year, and some prefer to use crape still 
longer.—We do not put monograms in the Bazar at 
the request of our readers. 

L. B. L.—Of course you should cordially invite the 
stranger within your gates to return your call. 

M. E. B.—Alice and Phebe Cary’s poems are pub- 
lished in book form by Houghton, Osgood, & Co., of 
Boston. 

W. P. R.—Use the Prince Albert Basque Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. T, Vol. XIIL, for your brocade 
and plain satin. The skirt can be in the new full 
shape if you like, and made of plain satin, with merely 
a wide band of the brocade as a border around the 
bottom. Then have the basque and panier drapery of 
the brocade. The patterns of spring wraps are not yet 
settled. 

V. B.—The Shirred Polonaise pattern illustrated fn 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. XIIL, is what you want. Madame 
Raymond says polonaises will be restored to favor. 

M. E. H.—For your velvet walking skirt have one 
gored breadth in front and four straight gores of 
twenty-four-inch goods. Use the Full Skirt pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. XIIL, and do not line 
the skirt with anything—merely face it with crinoline 
lawn and alpaca. A black brocaded satin de Lyon 
made up straight in surtout shape would be excellent 
for your over~iress to wear with a plain velvet skirt. 
Have the pile of velvet turned down always, and also 
brash it down—not against the pile. The patterns of 
new spring costumes will help you with your lawn. 
If by Italian lace you mean imitation Valenciennes, we 
advise Breton or Russian lace instead for trimming 
your lawn. Some raw silk in brocaded patterns, rich- 
ly fringed, and in harmony with your furniture cover- 
ings, will make nice lambrequins. 








Zanzsvit..x, Ouro, Nov. 7, 1878. 

Messrs. Morgan & Auten, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 

Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 


stamps. There are a great many persons that 


want them. Yours very truly, Jno. L. Surrn. 


“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
complaite and childhood weakness a specialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John 8t., N. ¥.—[Com.} 


New York, No. 11 East 14th Street, 
September 15, 1879. 
James B. Horner, Esq., 
59 Maiden Lane, N, Y. City: 
Dear Sir,—Having overcome the sharpness of 
a severe cold in the head with a few whiffs of 
your Marshall’s Prepared Cubeb Cigarettes, and 
by its continued use succeeded in dispossessing 
a very obstinate case of Catarrh that had seem- 
ingly come to stay, I beg to express my obliga- 
tions to the proprietor of the remedy, and say 
that I regard it as affording a decidedly pleasant 
way out of a difficulty with one’s own nose, 
Truly yours, Francis A. Sinva. 
The above remedy for sale by druggists, cigar 
dealers, and at the Depot, 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
City. Sample box sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents.—[ Com. } 














One Hundred Years Old. 





1780 





LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 





WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCO 


PREPARATIONS 
Have been the STANDARD for PURITY and EXCELLENCE for 100 years, 
Thirteen Medals (First-Class) received at Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia, &c. 
SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Book of Choice Receipts. 


1880 








Coryvine behest f the means of the newly in- 
} 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by ——— without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &c. 
Send 8c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 


LADIES 


Who wish to h 











A Fascinating Occupation for the Ladies. 


IMPERIAL MAGRAME LACE, 


MADE OF 


BARBOUR’S IRISH FLAX 
MACRAME THREAD. 


For books, instruction, thread and lace desks. apply 
at our Retail Department, Domestic Building, Broad- 
he | and Fourteenth Street, New York. Book with 
full instructions, by mail, 25 cents. 

Threads, all sizes, in Gray and Cream Color, $1 00 per 

und, by mail 18c. extra. Be careful to ask for Bar- 
Coarse Macramé Flax Threads, in two-pound red boxes, 
specially manufactured for this beautiful work. 

Address all letters to 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 


184 Church St., N. Y.; 158 Franklin St., Boston. 














MADAME ROWLEY’S 


MEDICATED 


Totter M ASK 


‘THE ONLY NATURAL AND HARMLESS 


CoMPLEXION 
BEAUTIFIER 


In THE WORLD. 





A DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE 
@IVING FULL PARTICULARS 
MAILED FREE TO ANY ADORESS. 
THE TOILET MASK CO. 
1164 Broapway, 

NEW YORK. 





P an 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronta, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sending 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. Address 

HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 

300 Grand Street, 

New Yor« Crry. 

tj Goods sent, C. 0. D., with 
iA privilege of examination, 


YOU CAN HAVE PURCHASED 
in New York City, by skilled buyers, 
EVERYTHING 
That you eat, drink, use, and wear, at lowest retail 

prices, with no commission added. Address 
THE MANHATTAN AGENCY, 
1329 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 











0. 


‘Will be mailed rare to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it. It contains four colored plates, 600 
about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and 
lanting 1500 varieties of V: le and Flower 
@tc, Invaluable to all, Send for it, Address, 
. M. PERR 


Y & 00., Detroit, Mich. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 








THROL 


STEEL PENS 


DEALERS 0 it WORLD, 
LD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SI!ITION-I878. 








QUFFERERS from Neuralgia, Rheumatism, St. Vitus’ 
Dance, Wakefulness, or other nervous disorder, will 
find a certain and prompt remedy in Halstead’s Golden 
Nerve Pills. 50 cents a box; 5 boxes for $2. Sent 7 
mail by C. M. Hatsrzap, Chemist, Lansingburgh, N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment, For circular, address 

iss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 














40 ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, post- 
paid, 10c, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








HENDERSON'S 


See0S~PrantS 


ge BSitHanat Berea te Vor 


NOTICE. 








EARLY VOLUMES 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 


AND 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Messrs. Harper & BroTHERS beg 
leave to state that, six months from 
date, they will destroy the plates and 
all copies on hand of HARPER’s WEEK- 
Ly and HaRPEr’s Bazar up to the year 
1869, inclusive. Parties desiring to 
complete their files of these journals 
are requested to send in their .orders 
before July 31, 1880, as, after that date, 
the publishers will be unable to supply 
the numbers of the WEEKLY and Bazar 
issued before January, 1870. 





. BOUND VOLUMES. 

Volumes of the WEEKLY or Bazar, bound in 
cloth, each containing the Numbers for a year, 
will be furnished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, 
postage prepaid. 

There are 23 volumes of the WEEKLY and 
12 volumes of the BAZAR now ready. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
— for removing radically and permanently 
D 


Chin, Arma, oe without injurin; 





may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. ¥. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hatr Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards, 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house, 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice pron by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

DIAPHOLINE, the new dressing to stain or 
dye any shade of hair to a handsome drab, ashes of 
roses, or mouse color, $2 00 per bottle. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





A beautiful work of t 00 Pages, 1 Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and V les, and how to grow them. 
All for a Five Cent Stamp. In English or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. Five 
age will buy the Flora. Guipe, telling 
how to get them. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six 
Colored Piates, and many hundred Engravings. For S0c. 
in paper covers; $1 in elegautcloth. In German or English. 

Vick’sIllustrated Monthly Magazine—® Pages, 
aColored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1.%a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Specimen 
Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cents. 

Address, AMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








Lusgary oF Conoress, } 
Coryrigut Orrior, WasuIneTon. 

To wit: Be rr Rememserep, that on the Sth day of 
January, Anno Domini 1880, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, have deposited in this Office the 
titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which are 
in the following words, to wit: 

THE CORNER STONE. By Jacoz Asnorr. Very 

—_ improved and enlarged. With numerous 
ngravings. 

RODOLPHUS. A Franconia Story. By the Author 
of the Rollo Books. 

THE WAY TO DO GOOD. By Jacos Axsort. 
Very greatly improved and enlarged. With nu- 
merous Engravings. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration of 
their respective copyrights. 





The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 

WAVE (which justtook 
.* Ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a a who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or- 
warm weather, It is the “latest” 
















Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 


with privil %r 
MRS.C.T PSON, 210 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LADI ES WHO prefer a nice quality of Sta- 

tionery for their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers 
and Envelopes to match. These goods are presented 
in a and Extra Superfine Brands, the 








latter being unsurpassed in nem Tone, and Beau- 
tiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign production. 
- RYKES BEARD ELIXIR 
Beard even on smooth faces in from 20to%daya, These 
3 SS ere 
| PS Gees ogee 


PU RCH ASE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OFS made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all V saied of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving fal! information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 
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BUY THE CELEBRATED 





Two BUTTONS, a 85. FOUR BUTTONS, ¥ = 


THREE 10. SIX 
MAILED UPON necerPr OF [PRICE AND 
TAGE. 





SOLE IMPORTERS 
32 t0 36 W. 23"°. ST N.Y. 


For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents gen- 
erally, it is unsurpassed by any publication of the kind 
yet brought to our notice.—Pirrspurau GAzeTTE. 


HARPER'S 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


TERMS. 

Four Cents a Number. 

Sina.e Susscriprions for one year, 
$1 50; Five Supscriprions, one year, 
$7 00—payable in advance. Postage 
free. 

Susscriptions may begin with any 
Number. When no time is specified, it 
will be understood that the subscriber 
desires to commence with the Number 
issued after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post- 
Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
risk of loss. 

Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FranKLIN Squars, N. Y. 








INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


(a Thirteen Numbers of Harpgr’s Youne 
Prope will be furnished to every yearly subscriber 
to Harper’s Weekty for 1880; or, Harper’s 
Youne Prorre and Harrer’s Week ty will be sent 
to any address for one year, beginning with the first 
Number of Harver’s Werxry for January, 1880, 
on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals, 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“Harrer’s Youne Prorre has been adopted as a 
School Reader in some of the schools in Tennessee 
and Kentucky.” 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial weekly 
for young folks. It contains a great deal of excellent 
reading at a low figure, and will be worth thousands of 
dollars to every community where the boys and girls 
are induced to read it, and its kind, in preference to the 
silly, corrupting stuff now so popular.—Sunday-School 
Journal, N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 

The Youne Porte has been from the first success- 
ful beyond anticipation.—N. Y. Evening Post, 

The articles and stories have a high tone, and are 
within the comprehension of the young; the illustra- 
tions have an educational point, instead of a demor- 
alizing attraction, and altogether we may regard the 
publication as one of the best—if not the very best— 
of those which appeal directly to the tastes of the 
young people.—N. Y. Star. 

Haxper’s Youne Prorie has won its way already 
to the hearts of its patrons, * * * It affords healthful 
reading for the young folk, and deserves hearty sup- 
port.—Utica Herald. 

Attractive, well filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 
trated.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 

If any of the young people for whom the pages are 
made do not like the reading provided for them, they 
nust be altogether different from all the young people 
we have ever known.—JN. Y. Evening Mail. 

Youne Prope is just as artfully suited to the tastes 
of boys and girls as Harper's other famous periodicals 
to the likings of adults. * * * The new paper prom- 
ises to be a model of its kind. It is full of innocent 
fun and useful knowledge, made really entertaining. 
The pictures are many and ~ Y. Journal of 
Commerce. 

A weekly paper for children which parents need 
not fear to let their children read at the family fire- 
side.—Hartford Daily Times, 

A very bright paper, * * * just the paper to take 
the eye and secure the attention of the boys and girls. 
—Springjield Daily Union, 

Harprer’s Youne Prorre is edited with rare judg- 
ment, and the pictures and reading are as attractive 
as any child or parent can wish.—Z’he American Book- 
seller, N. Y. 





THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


OPI Morphine aes Cured in 10 


to 20 days. till Cured. 
De. J.8 EPHENG g Pa Ohio. 

18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Card 

10c., postpaid. Gro. 1. Resp & Co., 








with name, 
assau, N.Y. 


1890 JONES 1840 


85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. ovo SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
suka oO” O CROCKERY. 
FURS. 0 Oy Gama. 
JONES 


x x 














Eighth Avenue 
} AND © || 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. \ 


Eighth Avenue 








0” 

JONES 
SHOES. OCLACES. 
CARPETS. ~ (3 0” Gioves. 
UPHOLSTERY°O oO” sonosiERy. 
rurnitorn "G A. a" MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. Vv ner Furnrenino G’ps. 


Personal and Honsekeeping Outfits furnished. 


Samples sent free. Send 8-cent stamp for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, 10 100 pages. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, 


Spring Goods Now Open. 


Every stock replete with ali the novelties of the 
season. Greater display than ever of Foreign and 
Domestic Dry Goods. 


OWING 


To the advance in price of almost every species of 
dry goods from Needles to Carpets, we have stored 
away in our sub-cellars, and every other available 
spot, cases and bales of Muslins, Fiannels, Prints, 
Cloths, Linens, Hosiery, Underwear, Dress Goods, 
Blankets, &c., at prices far below the present price 
of manufacture. Thus our patrons will see at a glance 
our ability to sell Muslins by the piece or Flannel by 
the yard, at the old prices; and we would advise them 
to lay in a good stock of Muslins, Flannels, and Under- 
wear, as the prices will surely advance this spring in 
all kinds of 


DRY GOODS. 
KEYES, 349 and 351 8th Avenue, N. ¥. 








GOODS from Lorp & Tay- 
LOR may be returned if not sat- 
isfactory. This guarantee gives 
great satisfaction to buyers of 
dry goods. It is not a costly 
guarantee: it does not make 
prices high, it makes prices low; 
for if prices are high, the goods 
will be returned for that very 
reason. 

Our object in advertising is 
not to sell a particular article, 
but rather to get you, reader, in 
the way of sending to us for 
your every-day supplies—not to 
make a single profit, but to se- 
cure a customer for future years. 

If you have not received our 
winter catalogue please inform us. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
New York. 





Royal Princess Lace. 


HONITON and POINT and PURL EDGINGS 
of the FINEST SHEEN, manufactured to our 
special order for the LADIES of AMERICA. 3c. 
for Illustrated Catalogue, Samples, and Price-List. 

| wl ‘ 

HOW TO MAKE LACE. 

(Copyright), 250 Illustrations, with Sheet of DE- 
SIGNS of COLLARS, CUFFS, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, TIE-ENDS, FICHUS, &c._ Also, 
PATTERNS of BEAUTIFUL LACE STRIPS, 
FICHUS, &c., 50c., post fre. HOW TO WORK 
CREWEL and ARRASENE, 25c. LACE PAT- 
TERNS, BOOK OF over 350 Designs and Patterns 
of Fichus, Collars, Cuffs, Barbes, Lambrequins, &c.— 
with Gigantic ne (ENLARGED. EDITION 
ready on lst December)—25c. 


ARRASENE, 


Something entirely new in Artistic ee TY Cir- 
culars on receipt of Stamp. %/” ARRASENE Floral 
Mats worked on DARRAS gig as Samples, 
T5c. each, ae GUBNEY & ¢ 

$23 Broadway, N. Y., and 175 Clinton St., vay 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 








BRILLIANT NOVELS 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“Lord Brackenbury.” 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. 
50 cents. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

HALF A MILLION OF MONEY. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

HAND AND GLOVE. 
cents. 

MISS CAREW. | 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

MY BROTHER’S WIFE. A Life-His- 
tory. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

THE LADDER OF LIFE. 
History. 


8vo, Paper, 
Illustrated. 8vo, 
8vo, 


8vo, Paper, 30 


A Heart- 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 





Miss Edwards possesses many of the finest attri- 
butes which distinguished Charlotte Bronté.—Morn- 
ing Post, London. 

It is a kindly act to direct our readers’ attention to 
such beautifully written and, in many cases, superior 
works of fiction.—V. ¥. Evening Post, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


62 Harrer & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


Ta New Scarlet Striped Ceranium 


Eo LIFE! 
Na 


By mail, pa’ 'o any one sending us 
by 
fl 












$1.25..0r ‘S uate of this Geranium, 
Ae af * _— gratis, A single 
lor 40c. C2 Our 
e pet ne Poa Colored Plate of 
Bataoge conta free. Wealso send 
Roses, 


lowering 
INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, 0. 





pt + target om GARDEN 
UIDE, of the best FLOWERS 
me VEGETABLES, with prices 

of Seeds, and how to grow them. 

FREE TO ALL. It will pay to send for it. 

COLE & BROTHER, SmEDSMEN, Peta, Towa. 
50 Cards, no 2alike, new style, ,Chromo, Motto, Marble, 
&c., name on, 10c. H.C, ALLEN, Northford, Conn. 


ae. Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
re, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. 











STAMPING CO., 102 West 17th St., 
Gold Powder for dark satan 30 cents. 


Gwe 





Gold,Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo cards,nam 
6 in gold and jet, 10c. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville, Ct. 





NEw UnGANS 222 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Uct's, 

Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to $2G5. Before 
you buy be sure to oe me. Illustrated Newspaper sent Free. 


Address DANL, F. BEATTY, Washincton, —— 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On One Year..... sinet $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. «. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harrer’s MaGazine..... 

Hareer’s Wrekiy.......>One Yenr.......... $10 00 
Haerer’s Bazar......... 

Harper's Ma@azine... 
Harper's WEEKLY... 
Harper's Magazine 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's WEEKLY..... 
Harren’s Bazar......... 


ys } One Year .......... 










‘ei ‘ One Tea .cccccccces 
. CGS TOE kc ds ccccess 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber otber- 
wise directs. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Mag@aztnr, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the Magazing, 23 volumes 
ofthe Wexxty,and 12 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s Werky and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediams for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werx ty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Prope, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


LOPE obit ABSO. 
in pin ovary 
red. For 
cirediars exp eating method 
f treatment, &c., acidress 


DR. Je K. ROSS, 3, Centreville, Ind. 


PLECOMMENDED by Massachusetts Board of Health— 
Infants’ Food. Cheap, easily made, equals mothers’ 
milk. Recipe $1. Jno. Munro, Bathurst Village,Canada. 


50 = t Cards. New ay § Gilt-Edge, &e., 
name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E. 























| MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 
By J. M. Murruy. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IL. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. A 
Lecture. By Dr. Heemann Bonirz. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition. By Lewis R. 
Paokarp. Square 1é6mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

Ill. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY—SCHOOL EDITION. 
By Simon Newooms, LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval 
Observatory. With 112 Engravings and 5 Maps of 
the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A History. By 
Roser? MackEnNzixz. 


4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
. A 
SHAKESPEARE’S KING JOHN. 
Notes, by Wits1am J. Roure, A.M. 
16mo, Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 
Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Te mpest.— 
Henry VIII.—Ricbard I1.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 


Edited, with 
lilustrated. 


—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet. —Othello.—Twelfth Night.—The Win- 
ter’s Tale. —K John, — Goldsmith's Select 
Poems.—Gray's > t Poems, 16mo, Cloth, [lus- 
trated. 70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per 
volume. 


VI. 

TENNYSON’'S SONGS, WITH MUSIC. Songs 
from the Published W ritings of Alfred Tennyson. 
Set to Music by various Composers. ‘Edited by 
W.G. Custvs. With Portrait and Original Ilustra- 
tions by Winslow Homer, C. S. Reinhart, A. Fred- 
ericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $5 00. 

Vil. 

M‘CARTHY'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin 





MoCartuy. Vol I. (containing Vols. I. and IL. of 
the English Edition), 12mo, Cloth $1 25. 
Vill. 
CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 


of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

IX. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mor.ey. The following volumes are now ready: 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry Jamas, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


SOUTHEY. By Epwarp Dowpen. 
MILTON. By Marx Partison. 
BURKE. By Joun Mortry. 
THACKERAY. By Antuony Trouiore. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suairp. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrca. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wiu11aM Minto, 
GOLDSMITH. By Wii1tam Brack, 
HUME. By Professor Huxtey. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hvurron. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Leste Srepurn, 

12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 

X. 


AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Lvoren Brarr. 
Author of “The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.’ 
Translated by Mrs. Casuet Hory and Mr Joun Lit- 


With Illustrations. 
xl. 
AMERICAN BALLADS, By Tuomas Dunn Enouisn, 
M.D.,LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
XIL 


LIE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


1802- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Pavt pe Rémosat, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casurt Hory and Mr. Joun Lituin. Part 
1, 4to, Paper, 10 cents. Part I1., 4to, Paper, 10 cts. 

XIil. 

ART IN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
By 8. G. W. Bensamin. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Iiluminated Cloth, $4 00. 

XIV. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
andChina. By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 60. 

PA 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun Ap- 
piINGTON Symonps. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. In Two Volumes. Square 16mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Golden-Rod. 25 cents. 


Othello the Second. By 
20 cents. 


Freperick W. Rosrnson. 


Mademoiselle de Mersac. 15 cents. 


Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. R. Marsnam. 10 cts. 


Friend and Lover. By Iza Durrus Harpy. 15 cents. 
The Queen of the Meadow. 


cents. 


By Cuarves Gispon. 15 


The Greatest Heiress in England, 
15 cents, 


By Mrs. OvtpHant. 


Sir John. 15 cents. 


Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton. 15 cts. 
A Doubting Heart. By Annte Keary. 15 cents, 


Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 15 cents. 


Donna Quixote. ms Justin McCartuy. 15 cents, 


s@™ Harveee & Broruces will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ear” Harrer’s Catratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


allingford, Ct. | HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. [Frsruary 28, 1880. 











“‘Why the deuce should that fellow ask me for an 
order ?” said Stage-manager X. to Z., the dramatist. 

“Let him have a seat,” said Z., “and make him sit 
all — show out. He'll never want to come again.” 

He had his seat, sat it out, and has not since been 
seen. 
































































——_>———_ 


Fonp Parent (to eldest), ‘ Don’t you think your baby 
brother is beautiful 2?” 


— “Yes, he’s very nice; but who cut off his 
r Ld 
—_»>_— 
THE PLAY-GROUND OF THE PETS. 


“This,” said Miss Silverind, opening a door in the 
ancient red brick wall from her own private garden— 
“ this, Sir Charles, is the recreation-ground. Here is 
the gymnasium, and here they can play any games 
they please dur pe the hours not devoted to study.” 
Sir Charles raised his hat in honor of the bevy of fresh 

oung beauties of all ages that were scattered over the 
lawn, and turning to the accomplished lady = ww al, 
said, with an old-fashioned courtesy, ‘* Miss Silverind, 
this might almost be called ‘The pla: -ground of the 
pets.’ ”"—The Dulwich Infant: A Nove 


Winsome young witches of pagple sixteen, 
wee young 4 of nine; 

Vain Jittle virgins in brown velveteen, 
Pinafored peris divine. 


Shuttlecock sirens in shortest skirtettes, 
Eves with an instinct to err; 

Battledore beauties in tucked trouserettes, 
Clever young kittens in fur. 


Romping young rebels in open-worked socks, 
Children in skipping-rope skilled ; 

Damsels still wearing the briefest of frocks, 
Fairies most famously frilled. 


Plump little rosy-cheeked, kissable pets, 
Bonnily booted croqueuses ; 

Dimpled young darlings and graceful girlettes, 
Babies in sandals and shoes. 


| Muscular maidens in neat knickerbocks, 
t | Dainty demure little doves ; 
Light-hearted lasses, with free-flowing locks, 
wntennisonian loves. 
Sparkling bright row of the prettiest pearls, 
Joy of a sweet sunny day! 
Blooming —— bouquet of beautiful girls, 
Shower of blossoms in May! 
————< 
MUSICAL NOTES, 


When a man has the gout, his voice becomes al/-toe, 
The key of a barrel of Bass’s ale is called the “‘ Bass 

















Notes of music are always sold by the score. 

All songs are written in “‘ bars,” and in “‘ tones,” and 
“semitones”; they are all, therefore, bar-ry-tone songs. 

Mr. Hallé is not the author of the Halle-lujah Chorus. 

The word “ fin-ale” at the end of a piece of music 
signifies that you may take some bitter beer. 

‘Stusical staves are produced by the wind whistling in 
the bung-hole of an empty cask. 

The letters “ D.C.” whenever they occur mean Don’t 
Continue. 





Major keys are the latch-keys used by the grown-up 
people of the house ; minor 8, those allowed to in- 
mates who are under age. 

—_— Dante was a sister, a cousin, or an aunt of the 
poet Dante. 

Pastor-ale means the cle: an's beer. 


AW Mi Hye Tw? 





= Pitch, in music, does not defile. 
' —. A musical scale has nothing to do with the Christ- 
' ca mas waits. 
: * An interval means ‘‘ Ten minutes for refreshment.” 
Crows practice ‘“‘chro-matic scales.” Hens, “ en- 
harmonic scale,” or “ a con egg-spressione, 
= ie A“ tonic” note should only be taken when prescribed 
8 ins ot by a doctor—of music. iti 
“ mea son—no 8. 
A VALENTINE-DAY INCIDENT—NUMBER ONE. ‘p: tleeedis cat enatie eesie at teake Giek, 
Jane ImMocen was A LincerRInc ADMIRER, AND DECIDES TO BRING THINGS TO A SETTLEMENT. SHE PURCHASES AN EXPENSIVE VALENTINE, GLOWING WITH EXPRESSIONS There may be a quart-ette in music, but elsewhere it 
or UNDYING ArrEcTION....EVENING COMES. GEORGE ENTERS. Hz FINDS JANE IMOGEN IN AN ATTITUDE OF ADMIRATION OVER A LARGE VALENTINE. is a quart drunk. 
FACETILE. IR aie 
A Huneartan entered the studio of a portrait paint- j a 





er and said, “I want you to paint a portrait of my 
late father.” 

“ With pleasure, sir. Have you a photograph of the 
lamented deceased ?” 

“No; but you don’t want any photograph. Just 
paint a wild-looking Hungarian about sixty years old 
and six feet high, with a big white mustache.” 

a weeks later the family came round to see the 
picture. 

“Bravo!” says the Hungarian, warmly; “it’s a 

: speaking likeness: only the old gent seems to have 
changed a good deal since his death.” 
—_»——— 

i THE BLIND FIDDLER. 

Jess. “It's a wonder hoo he can see tae do’t, and 
him stone-blin’.” 

Joox. “‘ He disna need tae see’t, lass. He hears’t wi’ 
his fingers.” 


SNS 


THE REASON. 

Aunt. “ How is it, Willie, that you so often come 
and see me, and that Tommy never comes ?” 

Writer. “ Ma says I am such a Turk at home that 
she i glad to get rid of me.” 

st. ‘* And why are you such a Turk at home?” 

¥ mum. “ Because ma sends me here, and you al- 

ways give me a tuck-out of plum-cake and biscuits.” 
_—<———_ 
UNKIND. 

Wrrness (about to give evidence with much pomposity). | 
“ My name is Jackson Jones, and my profession is—” 

Super. “ Never mind your profession; what’s your 
trade?” 








aR BROT RT Nag ean oa 


—__~———. 
SOME ONE TO BLAME. 


Musreess (fo Irish servant, who has been with her a 
month). “ Kate, are you sure you have dusted the par- 
lor this morning? Why, there is actually a cobweb 
left now in the corner.” 

Kate. “Sure, then, if there is, it is the last servant's 
cobweb.” 

HIGH ENGLISH. 

Frrenpry Inquiere. “ And how is the good firm of 
‘John Smith’ getting on? Flourishing, I hope?” 

Jonton Partner. “Oh, it’s no longer ‘Jobn Smith,’ 
bat ‘Smith & Cow’; and I'm the Cow.” 

cnltbihinatiaatnaione 

“Conductor, why didn’t you wake me up, as I asked 
you? Here I am, miles beyond my station.” 

“I did try, sir, but all I could get you to say was, 
* All right, Maria; get the children their breakfast, 
and I'll be down in a minute.’” 

— ee 

An Irish cadet, on being asked what was meant by 
the word “fortification,” instantly answered, with the 
utmost confidence, ‘“‘ Two twentifications make a forti- 
fication,” 
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—_—~————— 


AN AGGRAVATING TEUTON. 
O'Reitxy (in the heat of a political discussion). ‘‘ The 
fact is, sorr, all you Germans are prigs—regular prigs !” 
ran Miuure. “Ja wohl! all ve Chermans are 
bricks—reguiar bricks !” 
O'Reuxzy. “I said prigs, sorr—not bricks.” 
Heue Moiter. “I haf cars, my vrient! You said 
bricks, of course—not priga.” 
O'Reity. “ Prigs, sorr! Pig-headed, cold-hearted 


Heer Mourn. “Jawohl! Big-headed, gold-hearted 





+ — “Ah! get out wid ye! Ye’re past pray- 
‘or.” 


ean Minturn. “Zen vy do you go on braying, my NUMBER TWO. 
err 


vrient?” [£xit O'Reilly foaming at the mouth. Hi HIDES HER Face on Georce’s SHOULDER, MURMURING, ** On, GzorcE!” 
if x y oF lpm ¢ the day. SHE TURNS, BLUSHES VIOLENTLY, AND, WITH A SUDDEN IMPULSE, 1P.Se-Cards it ied. te Maen 





